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FDITORIAL NOTICE. 


The Editor will be glad to consider any MSS., photographs or sketches 
submitted to him, but they should be accompanied by stamped addressed envelopes 
for return if unsuitable. In case of loss or injury he cannot hold himself 
responstble for MSS., photographs or sketches, and publication in Country Lirt 
can alone be taken as evidence of acceptance. The name and address of the 
owner should be placed on the back of all pictures and MSS 

*,* With this number of Country Lire is published an 
Cottage Designs Supplement 


OUR COTTAGE 
COMPETITION. 


ITH this issue, our National Competition for 

Cottage Design is brought to its last stage 

but one by the publication in a separate 

supplement of the Judges’ report and 
reproductions of the winning designs with 

descriptions. It is not the last stage of all: that will be 
reached when the cottages have been built by the repre- 
sentative band of landowners who have agreed to do so. 
We look forward to illustrating by photographs the cottages 
in being, and to giving detailed particulars as to their cost. 


tllustrated 
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Before examining the results which this Competition has 
achieved, we must recapitulate the demands it was devised 
to meet. All parties are agreed that the problem of housing 
the agricultural labourer must be dealt with immediately. 
and on a scale which will remove the reproach which has lain 
too long on this country. The Government has sketched 
somewhat dimly its proposals for building something like 
100,000 cottages to meet the actual shortage, and, we may hope. 
will establish a sound practice of cottage building. Country 
LIFE was early in the field with a warning that this policy 
must not take shape in the provision of 100,000 standardised 
brick boxes which would complete the ruin of the natura! 
beauty of the countryside, already greatly injured. Car 
economy in the spending of public money is a _lauda! 
aim, but it would be a disaster if it meant the provisio: 
unsightly dwellings offering inadequate accommodation, 
tending therefore to create a new class of rural slum. 
building traditions of England are a precious heritage w! 
may not be disregarded. It is impossible to presery 
reasonable standard of taste in building if thought is 
given to the right use of local materials and the exclu 

of hideous modern substitutes for brick and stone, tile 
slate, employed as our forefathers employed them. 

Even a casual glance at the designs published in 
Supplement will reveal the many forms into which ma\ 
translated the simple plan of a five or six roomed cott 
What, for example, could be more dissimilar than the | 
designs for Kent, Worcestershire and Suffolk ? Yet all { 
precisely the same needs, and differ only in their obsery 
of local traditions. All housing reformers must 
grateful for the enthusiasm which the architectural 
fession has shown in their handling of the problem. T! 
remains the question of the cost of the winning desi; 
Of the eighteen types, twelve were specified to « 
form in accommodation to Schedule I., which repres: 

a decent average of accommodation, consisting of 
living-room, scullery and three bedrooms. Three obs 
a slightly higher standard, insomuch as they inch 
the provision of a little parlour. The remaining thy 
conform to what may be regarded as the irreducible minim 
of decency, not by any means a standard to be worked 
generally, but permissible as the last resort when laboure: 
wages are so low that rents must be on the lowest basis. 

If these two groups of three cottages, one higher and o1 
lower than the average, be set against each other, t! 
estimated cost of the eighteen pairs may be regarded as 
whole, and a fair average struck. The figures thus obtaine: 
are illuminating. The average cubic contents of the pairs 0! 
cottages works out at 18,469 cubic feet, the average price pet 
cubic foot at 46d. (say, fourpence halfpenny), and _ the 
average cost for the pair at £355. It is obvious that com 
petitors would take an optimistic view of the price at which 
their designs could be carried out ; but even if the figures 
based on their average estimates are proved by experience 
to be correct, we have to face a cost of nearly {180 for a 
cottage of five rooms. Despite the various alluring schemes 
which have been published promising cottages at 100 guineas 
or thereabouts, those who have a practical acquaintance 
with housing will not be surprised at the figures we give. 
Cost can be cut down by cutting down accommodation, 
stability of building and a reasonably pleasing appearance, 
but in no other way. The most convinced Philistine cannot 
assert that the prize designs show any extravagances which 
may be attributed to an undue exercise of architectural! 
fancy. They represent straightforward solutions ol 
the simple problem of providing decent accommodation 
in a decent way. Moreover, an examination of the plans 
will show that every cubic foot of space in every prize cottage 
serves a useful purpose. We may therefore claim to have 
cleared the air of many visionary schemes calculated tv 
allure people to build badly in the pursuit of undue cheapness 
The sooner that everyone realises that a proper cottag 
cannot be built at a lower average price than £180, the bette! 
for the people who have to live in the cottages and the sti!! 
greater public who have to look at them. 


OUR FRONTISPIECE. 


UR _ portrait illustration is of Lady Margar 
Sackville, the youngest daughter of the sevent 


Earl De La Warr. 








*.* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph hous 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted except wh 
application is made direct from the offices of the paper. When unofpfic 
requests are received, the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers t/t 
would at once forward the correspondence to him 
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N « Special Supplement this week are given the results of 
1c National Competition in Cottage Planning. We ven- 
ire to think that the Supplement itself is a very important 
sult, for by a natural process it has developed into an 
-chaustive treatise on cottage building in Great Britain. 

A voluminous and interesting correspondence had prepared 
us yrehand to find that such a scheme was greatly wanted, 
and yet it was a surprise to find the widespread character 
of the opinions to which it had given expression. The 
competition was called National because it was originated 
to meet a grave national want, and in this spirit the nation 
has accepted it. Architects from every part of the country 
have submitted designs, and landowners have willingly come 
forward with offers to build. His Majesty’s Government 
have given the movement countenance and co-operation. 
Thus we are able to show our readers a wonderful collection 
of original beautiful designs. English cottages in their 
various types, such as the Kentish, the Cotsweld and the 
East Anglian, have long been famous, and an attentive study 
of the plans we illustrate will show that there are in this 
country architects of the greatest skill who understand the 
traditions of cottage building, and are able and prepared 
to build cottages that will reproduce in beautiful form the 
type of the locality to which each belongs, and also unite 
the best modern conveniences with a seemly appearance. 


France has ever been endowed with the virtue of a 
Royal hospitality; but not the most sumptuous of her 
kings or emperors could have outdone the welcome which 
was offered by the Republic to King George and Queen Mary 
on their arrival at Paris on April 21st. With his accustomed 
felicity, President Poincaré alluded to the “ deep gladness 
of the City of Paris and the whole French people in receiving 
the august Sovereign of the great nation our friend.” He 
reminded those present of the understanding between the 
two countries, which owed its inception to the clear vision 
of Edward VII., and had been strengthened by the ten 
years’ trial to which it has been subjected. They have 
not been ten years of standing still, but years full of those 
menacing conditions which are calculated to strain and test 
friendship. Nevertheless, the two nations continue to be 
drawn nearer and nearer to one another. King George, 
in replying to the President’s speech, spoke of the close 
and cordial relations between France and England to-day ; 
and, undoubtedly, this visit, which has called forth such a 
lavish and cordial welcome from the French people, will 
help to rivet the bonds of friendship by which the two countries 
are united. 

The National Pony Society deserves congratulation on 
the vigour and promptitude with which it has dealt with the 
important points raised by our correspondent “ Heather.” 
By passing the resolution they did at their meeting on Friday, 
April 17th, they brought our brisk, but friendly, agitation 
to a natural conclusion by agreeing to do exactly what was 
Suggested in out columns. ‘‘ We think it would meet the 
case if a registered dam only were insisted on "’ were the words 
usec in an editorial note to a letter from Mr. Montefiore 
(ai cx-president of the Society and a well known breeder 
an authority), who recalls the fact in a letter printed in 
thi ssue. The result will give general satisfaction, and 
Wi >repare the ground for still further reform in the years 
to ome. When stallions of the right type become more 
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plentiful, registered sires will be insisted on as well. The 
matter was argued out in our pages in a tone that won 
universal approval. Horsey men have the name of being 
prone to discussion and of being certain their own views 
are right. On this occasion they confined themselves 
Closely to the point and handled it with knowledge and 
skill. Polo pony breeders will, we are sure, join in a 
tribute of thanks to the correspondents whose letters made 
the passage of the resolution so easy. 


Both of our great London horse shows, the Richmond 
Horse Show and the International Horse Show, are vigorously 
managed institutions whose promoters do not care to rest 
on the laurels they have already won. Each will produce a 
most interesting novelty this year. At Richmond the great 
ring, for the time being, will be converted into a difficult 
bit of hunting country, a typical corner of the sporting 
Shires. Each competitor will have to ride up to a five- 
barred gate, open it without dismounting, and then close 
it behind him, and this is only a small part of what will be 
required of those who enter for the hunting competition. 
It is all the better in a contest of this kind that time should 
be of the essence of the contract. It will be a stirring sight 
to see skilful horsemen riding, dismounting, opening gates, 
lowering rails, replacing them, mounting, again jumping 
and galloping round the ring. No better entertainment 
could be devised for the spectators. 


The International Horse Show is going to produce an 
equally novel feature—one that ought to serve a very useful 
purpose. It will certainly arouse keen interest in cavalry 
circles both in Great Britain and on the Continent. The 
object is to test the steadiness, stamina, handiness and 
obedience of the charger and troop horse. The contests 
are not open to the charge of lack of severity. That for 
stamina involves the covering of twenty-seven miles of road 
to Aldershot in three hours, to end with a round of the 
steeplechase course. The horses will then be examined as 
to condition and sent back to town by train. The final 
trial takes place at Olympia, when the animals, travelling 
at from twelve to fifteen miles an hour, will jump various 
obstacles not exceeding 3ft. 6in. in height. This is a kind of 
test on which horse-breeders should keep their eye. The 
average remount of the British Army would not come out of 
it well. 

HEATHER SMOKE. 

Last night the old grey hill was crowned with flame— 
Where beacon fires once hailed the battle day— 
Still from the crackling heather white smoke clouds rise 
Thinning to blue as they slowly drift away. 
Wreathing along the silent sleeping valley— 
Where thick on the emerald grass the dewdrops cling— 
To blend their fragrance with the morning breezes 
That whisper with the voices of the spring. 
The lark’s song falls clear from the bright’ning sky, 
As the purple curtains of night are backward drawn, 
And the plover’s whistle sounds from the russet moor 
As they flit across the gold of an April dawn, 

VERA NICOLSON, 


Last week Miss Agnes Falconer, in a charming little 
poem, sang the beauties of the auricula, or Dusty Miller, 
with its ‘tints of wine,” its “lights of fire.” It is 
difficult to understand why the auricula is not more 
extensively grown in our gardens. Years ago it was a 
great favourite. At the Royal Horticultural Society’s meeting 
on Tuesday last these flowers were shown in quantity ; 
and it was interesting to note that many of the exhibition 
varieties of thirty years ago were among the best. In the 
Alpine section, however, the members of which can be easily 
cultivated in the outdoor border, considerable progress has 
been made in recent years, and there are now some wonderful 
and beautiful shades of deep red and yellow to be had. It 
would be pleasant to think that these charming and fragrant 
plants were gaining some of their erstwhile popularity. 

A most interesting experiment is being tried in Suffolk, 
an enormous consignment of bees from Holland has been 
imported. Apiarians will watch the result with anxiety, 
for the English stock of bees is, at the present moment, 
being seriously threatened with extinction. The Isle of 
Wight disease has turned out to be a foe against which 
bacteriological skill has not been able to prevail, and the result 
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is that stocks of bees are being steadily wiped out. The 
bee-keeper nowadays has, in many cases, lost his enthusiasm 
and is ready to sell his remaining hives at a nominal sum, 
or even give them away. The question, then, is whether 
these stocks from Holland will prove better able to resist 
the attacks of the pestilence than the natives. The history 
of the disease reminds us very much of the history of the 
plague or Black Death which swept over England in the 
Middle Ages. It, too, was mysterious and incomprehen- 
sible, though modern science seems to have penetrated its 


secret. It passed away in time, and it is to be hoped that 
bees, also, will become immune in time from this dread 
disease. 


Now and then, on some of the brilliant days with which 
April has favoured us, we may have disturbed, from a patch 
of gorse or other rich bloom, a small swarm of flying things, 
and may have said to ourselves, joyfully, that all the bees 
could not be dead after all. Unhappily, a moment’s closer 
inspection has revealed these bee-like insects to be nothing 
more valuable than those drone-flies which are so often 
mistaken for the true drones in late autumn. They belong 
to the diptera, and are not hymenoptera at all, in spite of 
their bee-like appearance, and it seems as if the winter had 
favoured their hibernation, for they are certainly in mor 
than their normal number now. But meanwhile there are 
no bees, except of the wild species, and so far is the epidemic 
of the last few years from having spent its virulence that 
many hives which seemed to have a strong and healthy 
population at the beginning of winter are now mere cities of 
the dead. We are told of a strain of Dutch bees which are 
immune from the disease and record their importation in 
another note, but for the present the South of England is a 
sadly beeless world. 


All who love the country life of England will be in 
keen sympathy with every effort to make life in our villages 
less monotonous. It is with this good aim in view that the 
Cotswold Players give their performances of dramas that 
can be understood by the country people, of West Country, also 
songs, dances and sea chanties. This is their second season, 
which they have lately opened at Stroud in Gloucestershire. 
It is to be confessed that Stroud itself is rather a larger com- 
munity than those villages of which it is most desirable to 
relieve the dulness, but from Stroud the players may reach, 
with their simple and easily erected stage scenery, to smaller 
and less important places. The break which such perform- 
ances make in the rather uneventful course of village life 
in an agricultural district is not by any means to be measured 
by the length of time covered by the stay of the players 
in the vicinity. The memory of the drama remains with 
the spectators from year to year; it provides them with 
new subjects of interest, quickens their apprehension, and it 
is hoped may lead to the younger generation playing simple 
dramas on their own initiative, rather on the lines of the 
Hildenborough Players in Kent. 


Moved by the steady flow of population towards 
Hampstead, Willesden, Hendon, Finchley, Muswell Hill and 
Hornsey, the Hampstead Scientific Society is attempting to 
compile, before it is too late, a complete record of all the 
natural species still to be found within three miles of the 
flagstaff on the summit of the Heath. The record, when 
completed, ought to be very interesting. Professor Flinders 
Petrie, the president of the Society, in a letter asking us to 
invite the co-operation of our readers, recalls the facts 
gathered together in the book on ‘“ Hampstead Heath: Its 
Geology and Natural History,” which was published in 
1912. He suggests that few even of the old inhabitants 
could have suspected that this list would include such mammals 
as badgers, hares, hedgehogs, squirrels and six kinds of bats ; 
that there are lizards and snakes on the Heath, eight kinds 
of fish in the ponds and the Brent, in addition to microscopic 
creatures innumerable; that a list of three hundred 
flowering plants is incomplete, even when added to a hundred 
and ninety-three kinds of trees ; that two hundred and seventy 
birds have been recorded within the three mile radius ; and 
that a Cambridge botanical lecturer took twenty-six pages 
to give a brief sketch of the vegetation of the Heath. - Those 
who wish to help the Society to make the record complete 
before all this wild nature is compelled to retreat before the 
builder should communicate with the secretaries. 


Those who live in districts where peat is plentiful will 
be interested in a lengthy article which appears in last week’s 
issue of The Garden. 


The writer, Mr. Murray Hornibrook 
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of Abbey Leix, Ireland, describes in detail an experiment 
that he has made of forming a “ rock” garden with peat 
In place of the orthodox sandstone or limestone boulders 
blocks of peat were used, terraces and bays being formed {for 
the plants precisely as they would be with stone and <ojj 
Contrary to expectations, the peat has lasted in good con- 
dition for some years, and a great number of plants, m 


ny 
of which are not usually regarded as essentially peat-|; - 
have thriven and produced flowers in plenty. Such gems as 
Oxalis enneaphylla, Arenaria montana, Shortia galaci/olia. 
Viola septentrionalis, Lithospermums of several kinds 


Saxifraga Fortunei and many others, Campanula pul! 
Gentians (except Gentiana acaulis) Convolvulus altha 
Daphne Cneorum and many others have proved ly 
successful planted in the peat, and the author stat at 
he is convinced that the bulk of rock garden plant ill 
thrive in it. Possibly some allowance must be made | r 
moist climate of Ireland, but the experiment is on 
might be tried in other parts of the United Kingdom 


Those who wish to study facts uncoloured by 
will do well to read the paper which Dr. A. L. Bowk 
the other night to the Royal Statistical Society on th: 
Population of England and Wales. In the House ot 
it was freely asserted that there was a connection | 
wages and the rural exodus. When the book of th 
was published some twenty years ago or more, it was 
that no such connection existed, and this is the cor 
to which the statistician has been brought also. Hi: 
that the exodus of young men is relatively greater 
North where they are well paid than in the South 
they are ill paid. But in spite of migration to the 
and emigration to the Colonies the total is on the in 
The history of rural population is that between th 
1800 and 1851 it grew to the extent of fifty per cent 
1851 to 1871 it was practically stationary, but fell t 
cent. by 1901, when it began to recover ground, so t 
Ig1r it showed an increase of three per cent. This j 
due to agriculture, but to horticulture. Thus the nw 
of shepherds has decreased, but the number of garc 
has very greatly increased. As occupiers, gardeners, 
men and florists have multiplied greatly. 

EXPERIENTIA DOCET. 
Sweet Phyllis, do you not recall, 
How, in the old ingenuous days, 
We twain, our fancy all ablaze, 
The future fondly did forestall ? 
We were too sanguine, you and I; 
Untutored as to how and why 
Time’s grim foreclosure oft will take 
From cheery optimist those gleams 
Of sunshine that illumine themes 
Of youth, we never thought to wake 
From puerile dreams. 
And yet we had to wake. For when 
In drowsy mood we searched the past, 
Its shattered mirrors round us cast 
Vain images of childish ken ; 
And so we found ourselves to be 
But shadows of a fantasy 
Beset by jack-a-lantern light. 
Oh, well to know what then we knew : 
That firm resolve can win right through 
The thorny maze, and reach the height 
of derring-do ! W. HERBERT ScorT! 


On questions connected with land and agriculture the 


House of Lords continues to be, as it always has bh a 
much more qualified assembly than the House of Con.mons 
and the debate on labourers’ wages, which took piace on 
Tuesday afternoon, made a really valuable contribution 


to our knowledge of the subject. Those who took part in 
the debate spoke from practical experience. Lord Saiisbury, 
Lord Lucas, the Marquess of Lansdowne and the Marquess 
of Crewe are all landowners. Where men are well informed 
they are much more likely to agree than when this is noi 


the case. Thus Lord Salisbury made a proposition ut 
wages that even to the Liberai mind seemed to be we ‘i 
of consideration ; and Lord Lucas, in his reply, spoke \ith 
a moderation that commended itself to the Consetva! ves. 
In fact, the possible foundations of a united policy re 
outlined in the course of the argument. A great porn: ‘as 
been gained when men of all parties agree that the es 


of the labourers in certain English counties, such as t- 
shire, Gloucester, and Dorset, are too low. 
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THE KINGFISHER. 


HE kingfisher is a shy bird by popular consent, yet 
there must be many who can recall instances of 
finding themselves in close company with the bird, 
although they have not previous'y made any 
attempt to conceal themselves, but—thev have 

ed perfectly still. Only last summer I was stand- 

the river with a mere tracery of dead blackthorn 
ing myself and the kingfisher. While there, he 
| two or three times in an attempt to get food. 
more interesting sight was to follow, when he left 
rch for mid-stream and there hovered with wonderful 
to the point originally taken up, only to drop 
on some unsuspecting prey in the waters beneath. 
lv do I recall with pleasure the first time a 
er—gorgeous gem—perched himself within scarcely 
han an arm’s length of me, and both fished 
thed from a post placed in the bed of the stream for 
ecial benefit. With his toilet complete, he disappeared 
lenly and silently as he had come. I sought his com- 
any times afterwards, as my camera testified ; but 
venience of the post as a watch tower being his only 
ion, the visits were decidedly few and far between. 


theless, they were not without interest and incident. 


orning late in May the peace was disturbed with shmll 
itated cries of kingfishers. The strip of woodland which 
<d one side of the brook was constantly occupied by 
f the birds. The scuffles and shrill cries which 
ted therefrom indicated something in real earnest 
ing carried on. Presently a kingfisher, evidently 
ame on the post, and the attitude assumed towards 
r of its kind was interesting. The bird’s body became 


iated, its wings were held aloft, the bill was ajar and 


ist itself forward in a defiant manner. But the charge 


ot delivered, the enemy having, I fancy, swerved into 


odland. My view of the drama was all too limited, 





Symonds VIEW OF NESTING PLACE. 
Showing bird, hiding tent (covered partly) and position of nesting hole (marked X). 


and the exact cause of the uproar was not clear. Perhaps a 
breach of territorial rights or a brood of youngsters being 
turned adrift. The brook at this point runs snugly between 
the elevated strip of woodland on the one side and a high 
sandy bank the other. During the first week of April the 
following year I was engaged one morning with the camera 
trained on an old tree root further up stream, which was a 
favourite watch-tower of the kingfishers, and seeing I had 
endured some hours of waiting, I could hardly blame myself 
for releasing the camera shutter when the bird did appea1 
But I came perilously near it a moment later when the cock 
arrived with a love-gift for his wife and I had no plate in 
readiness. To see the dainty incident, however, for the. first 
time was in itself sufficient reward for waiting. For a year 
or two it had been a matter for regret to me that the king 
fishers refused the sandy bank for nesting purposes, and yet 
again I was to be disappointed, for the birds just mentioned 
had, I learned later, already commenced nesting operations 
a long way up stream in another high bank of a clayey nature. 
This spot lacked privacy, and consequent interruptions 
induced them to desert it, with the happy result that at last 
the sandy bank was selected. The birds got busily to work 
on an already existing burrow on April roth and, naturally, 
not much earth was extracted. Nevertheless, the work of 
renovation occupied a few days, even if the kingfishers were 
only becoming tenants of a home “ to let,’’ and not making 
one for themselves. I cannot relate in detail all the events 
in this connection, but in place thereof will describe occur 
rences for one day in particular, not directly, however, 
bearing on the nesting operations 

I was crouched up in my little “ hiding” fairly early 
in the morning. It was raw and cold, and very shortly 
snow began to fall, quickly developing into a heavy storm, 
which continued all day. I hung on although benumbed 
with cold, hoping to be able to decide the outcome 
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ON THEIR PERCH. 


FEEDING THE HEN. 


]. H. Symonds Hen Cock. 
AFTER FEEDING HIS MATE HE INVARIABLY EDGED AWAY FROM HER. 
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|. H. Symonds. WITH FOOD FOR THE YOUNG. Copyright. 


of the following incident. During the birds’ working shifts down-stream for about twenty yards until lost to view. 

it was customary for the one off duty to occupy one of two This crafty gentleman was no stranger there. Only a 

usual perches, either a dead bough of a tree opposite or a short time previously at the identical spot we came unex- 

small branch jutting out from the bank near the nesting pectedly eye to eye, when I viewed him spread out, 
as a result of his deadly rush into a dead bush, whither his 
intended victim—a thrush, lucky bird—had just passed 
through. His lovely gleaming wild eye met mine at no 
greater distance than a couple of feet, and, to be sure, but 
a few seconds sufficed for him to extricate himself. 

It was, of course, fancied dejection I saw in the cock 
upon his subsequent emergence from the burrow; but, 
nevertheless, his first thoughts seemed to concern the where- 
abouts of the wife. He flew first up and then down stream, 
calling intermittently. But she could not be found. A 
brief stay in the burrow followed, and then he perched himself 


SHOWING RESENTMENT. 


burrow. I was watching the hen bird and listening to the 
eculiar little sickly chirp she was constantly making when 
sparrow hawk came into my line of vision immediately 
hind the kingfisher. The latter surely did “ smell” 
‘anger, for she turned her head and in an instant “ ripped ” 
{ down-stream screaming in fright. Had the hawk marked 
‘x down as an intended victim ? If so, then, with a flying 
itt in its favour, I should have expected the end to have 
me swiftly, although undoubtedly the kingfisher is able 
' quickly develop full speed. I watched them in flight J. H. Symonds. CARRYING HOME A TIT-BIT. Copyright. 
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on a ledge just above water-level, and sat quite motionless 
except for an occasional flick of the head to shake off the 
snow, for fully three-quarters of an hour, hardly discernible 
in the falling snow and the gloom which accompanied it. 
At last, getting tired of such monotony, he re-entered the 
nest hole, and I, stiff and cold, decided on a move also, with 
the fate of the hen bird—who had during the hours of waiting 
failed to return—still unknown 

It was unfortunate I was only able the next day to watch 


he called again, but still no sign of his mate. Getting j; 
patient, he flew to the twig near the burrow and ca] 
again. This had effect, and in a great hurry, out 
came and flew on to a teasel stalk jutting out over 
water. The cock was quickly beside her and, in a \ 
short time, had disposed of his fish and was hurry 
down stream on another errand of love. I noticed 
satisfaction my stick was being more constantly used 
not yet would the hen accept the dainty morsels the: 


J]. H. Symonds. KINGFISHERS’ COUNTRY. Copyrigh 


for a few minutes, when I saw one bird at the nesting haunt ; 
and then three days elapsed before I again took a long spell 
of watching, with a camera in readiness. A pair of king- 
fishers at any rate, were now in residence, and the hen was 
the first to put in an appearance, and went into the burrow. 
Later the cock alighted with a small fish on the long stick 
I had previously put across the brook. He called but got 
no reply. Accompanied by an enquiring look at the hole 


which her mate provided. For pictorial reasons I shou 
have preferred to photograph the birds on the teasel sta! 
but I was loth to dismantle my hiding, for it was quite possi| 
the disturbance it would temporarily involve would chan 
the kingfishers’ partiality from the teasel to my own arrang 
perch. I had, therefore, only one alternative—remove 
altogether and trust to luck. I got it. The cock’s inabil 
to get a prompt response to his calls was in evidence the n« 
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dav. He arrived with a little gudgeon and called, but as 
the hen failed to come he went off up stream still carrying 
the fish. Returning, he called again from the perch near 
burrow. My stick was quickly occupied by the hen- 
whom, be it noted, belonged the choice of perches at 
1] times, and very firm, too, she was in this respect 
fortune favoured me and I got the delayed picture illustrating 
the passing of a love-gift from the ccck to his mate. This 
particular day seemed to be one of indolence for the hen, 
for the time being the principles in vogue at this king- 
fisher abode coincided with those practised in human society. 
She kept “ house ”’ all day, and her meals the cock provided. 
Ce:tainly once she dropped off the stick and caught a miserable 
stickleback, but beyond that, she did nothing to provide 
elf with food during the whole of my stay. The cock 
fisher impressed one as being nervous when approaching 
wife with a love-gift. He attenuated himself and so 
q: ckly edged away directly it was given. I hope there was 
langer of his being thanked unceremoniously. The 
re arkable pose, too, as shown in one illustration (with his 
b pointing to the zenith) was adopted as the hen joined 
} from the burrow. I only saw him in this attitude once. 
I, rd intelligence does it convey pleasure or annoyance, 
I nder ? 
\t the close of the day I rang down the curtain on 
I., intending to postpone further visits until the young 
getting along in the world. At present the eggs were 
itched. Upon resumption I obtained the greater part 
«. ‘ay photographs of the kingfishers on an old bough, which 
ood, during the interval, had lodged near the nesting 
bi crow. I fancied at the latter stages the kingfishers went 
e quietly to work. Very rarely did I hear the warning 
note invariably given as they rounded a sharp bend in the 
stream, and on June 5th I thought the young had flown. 
I was watching from the woodland before unpacking the 
camera, but saw no kingfishers. Getting over to the nest 
side I sauntered along the bank in search of them. Upon 
returning I noticed two tiny specks of wet on the bough 
in the water and I at once recognised a kingfisher had recently 
sat there after a dip in the water. A few minutes wait 
in the “hiding’’ and then at close quarters I heard the 
unmistakable splash of a kingfisher followed by its appear- 
ance with a stickleback, whose vitality was reduced in the 
usual way preparatory to being swallowed, as customary 
head first. Food was still being taken into the hole, so as vet 
the young were there. But on June goth the burrow had 
lost all of its unsavoury odour, and one young I found down 
stream and saw it fed by the parent bird. After much dodging 
about with gaping mouth, into which the old bird made no 
effort to put the tiny fish, the youngster was obliged to help 
himself. Obviously a capital idea to instil into the youthful 
mind 
_ I do not know whether it is customary for young king- 
fishers generally to emit that strange vibratory whistle when 
in the burrow. I heard nothing from the burrow owned by 
the present kingfishers except a very feeble noise at first ; 
but at another nest of young, with which I was acquainted at 
the same time, the noise was sufficient to attract notice fully 
fifty yards away. I wondered afterwards whether there 
was any connection between this and the fact that only 
one young was seen from the burrow under notice. Yet 
surely this one young one was not responsible for all the food 
taken in. J. H. Symonps. 


THE RURAL BUILDING 
BY-LAWS. 


IR WILLIAM CHANCE, during the last decade or so, 
perhaps even longer, has given much useful effort 
and attention to the Building By-laws. He was the 
central figure in the Building By-laws Reform Asso- 

, ciation, and before its establishment had taken a 
ading part in criticising the stupid Building By-laws then 
lorce, which we denounced in these columns till they were 
placed by a new and more intelligent set. Those who are 
terested in the subject, then, will do well to acquire posses- 
m of the little book he has just published, “‘ Building By-laws 
Rural Districts” (King and Son). It gives a complete 
count of one of those questions which it is easy to know 
guely and difficult to grasp in detail. As an introduction, 
William Chance prints a paper read at the meeting of the 
itish Constitution Association in London last December, 
ich clearly and concisely gives the history of Building 
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The Model By-laws originated in the Public Health 


By-laws. 
Act of 1875. <A section of this Act gave every urban sanitary 
authority power to make by-laws. In 1890 this section was 
extended. The original section was applicable to street 
and sewerage, structure, draining and sanitation; but in 
1890 the rural sanitary authorities were empowered to regulate 
the structure of walls and foundations of new buildings, the 
structure of floors, the height of rooms and so on, In 1877 
the well-known Model By-laws were issued. It was a very 
cocksure Model. The men of the seventies appeared to think 
that the last word had been said on every department ot 
cottage building. It was not a time of taste, and the ideal 
country cottage of the moment was a very ugly one. In 
regard to sanitation and so forth, the compilers appeared 
to think that scientific knowledge had attained its furthest 
limit. 

When the Act of rS8q0 was passed a rural sanitary 
district was allowed to adopt the urban code of Building 
By-laws, and hence arose great dissatisfaction among owners, 
builders and architects, who discovered how impossible 
it was to work these by-laws in the country districts, where 
the conditions in relation to materials for building, drainage, 
sanitation and ventilation vary so much. Probably many 
of our readers remember the agitation which was conducted 
in our columns and that resulted in the production of a new 
set of Building By-laws by the Local Government Board. 
From that time little fault could be felt with the Local Govern- 
ment Board, which set itself to administer the law 
energetically and to whip up the districts which ignored the 
new by-laws. The Building By-laws Association saw that 
regulations of some kind were necessary, and they now con- 
centrated effort on the attempt to make them as elastic as 
possible. A Bill was introduced into the House of Lords 
by Lord Hilton in 1905, and was referred to a Select Committee, 
which sat for six days taking evidence. There it was amended 
and finally passed tarough the House without opposition. 
It was read the third time by the House of Lords im the next 
session. After his introduction, Sir William Chance prints the 
draft by-laws for regulating the construction of new buildings 
in rural districts, and ‘‘ where any Model Clause has been 
substantially varied or omitted, it has been print: .! in italics, 
so that it is made easy for the reader to compare it with the 
revised Model.” 

It is unnecessary to go over in detail the points of the 
new Bill. The general principle is to give more freedom to 
the builder. For example, the Model By-laws laid down 
that, where draining is necessary, it is to be done with thi 
regulation pipes. Now, in the case of a cottager this 1s very 
often difficult or impossible. The owner does not drain it 
the tenant could do so very often in his spare time; but 
whichever did it may proceed as effectually by digging out 
a trench from two and a half to three feet in depth and laying 
it with rubble and rubbish. The cottager can put into his 
drain all kinds of empty bottles, tins and the articles that 
make the débris of a kitchen. These, covered with earth, 
make a most effectual drain, and have the further effect of 
getting rid of an element of untidiness in the country cottage. 
Coal ashes may be used for the same purpose ; wood ashes 
are, of course, too precious for it, and should be laid on 
the land 

It is a pity that hard-and-fast regulations should be 
necessary at all. The ideal state of things would be for the 
inspector or surveyor to examine the property: if in a 
sanitary condition he should pass it, by whatever method this 
end is arrived at; if not in a sanitary condition, it should 
of course, be condemned. Regulations exist for two reasons 
One is that the officials are in many instances not fit to do 
their work unless they have rigid cast-iron rules to go by. 
The other is that while one owner or tenant will find a thousand 
ways to do a thing, another is helpless unless he is com- 
manded to take a certain course. The writer had two 
examples that illustrate this point before him quite recently. 
One was that of a rather pretentious house where the ashes 
and kitchen refuse had accumulated for years on the top oi 
a disused well not far from the back kitchen door. The 
occupier in this case was a professional man, who ought 
certainly to have known better. Not very far from this 
house there is a cottage where no rubbish cart ever comes 
and yet there was no sign of refuse except some ashes in 
a wheelbarrow. The man had been in the habit for years | 


banking up the kitchen refuse in his little garden, covering 
it with earth and growing on it vegetables that did not du 
well on the flat, the garden soil lying on a very heavy cla\ 
To have ordered this tenant or his landlord to build an asi:- 
pit might have been according to the letter of the law, bui 
would, all the same, be absurd. 











THE 

FTER “the Mother of Months” had spent its 
blustering force in tempests of wind and rain 

such as can hardly have been experienced befor 

in this country, April brought us an extremely 

pretty spring. Close observers will have noticed 

that not only are the flowers more than usually bright, but 
so is the plumage of the wild birds. The yellowhammer is 
always handsome at this season of the year, but never was 
his burnished gold more splendid than it is to-day. In the 
landscape, the white wild cherry is at present the most 
conspicuous and the most beautiful object. It has produced 


WILD 


CHERRY. 


an unbroken mantle of white and, especially when seen from 
a little distance, looks like some fair visitant from another 
world. At its feet the gorse is blooming with equal profusion, 
a golden burning bush. The little flowers of the way- 
and the hedgerow have also set out on their sweet 
procession 

Che year seems to have suited all plants of the pansy and 
violet tribe. The white violets crept in myriads over the 
hedgerow banks and suffused the air with their delicate 
fragrance ; 
blue 


side 


but they were not more numerous than their 
sisters : 


while the tiny pansy of the fields showed its 
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pale beauty in scented numbers. Perhaps the wild fh 
that has done best this spring, at least in the district 
which we are most familiar, is the cowslip—long,. vet stu 
of stalk, bright of colour and endowed with that 
fragrance which is peculiar to it and which commends 
idea of cowslip wine. Wild primroses, the flowers 
according to Shakespeare, die unmarried, have 
lavishly and been generous with their fragrance. \\ 
last month water sagged in the dells, there is nov 
rich blue of masses of wild bluebells that grow 
vigour and increase with such abundance that not 
pilferers 
world 
diminish their ar 
In this April, too 
orchard has 
entrancing 
beautiful oi 
family to 
belongs, the p: 
has brought 
flowers befor: 
leaves dare to al 
and is already b 
ning to fade, 
the blooms of the 1 
have not vet atta 
the completenes 
their beauty 

On the ap 
tree the rosy b 
are just awaking 
five eood pro 
for early Mav. O 
speaking to a fam 
gardener, M 
Ruskin, talking aly 
fruit, said word 
the effect that 
him the blossom 
spare him 
stomach: - ache 
the lover of truit 
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with 
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whi 


a true admiret 
blossom also, and 
knows that there 
no flower looks mor 
attractive on tl 
trees than «oes tl 


fruit of the appl 
red and ripenit 
under the >eptember 
sun. In the shrub 
earden the processlo 
has been 
steadil\ 
clever lhivbridist ha 
in a wav altered 
the order by produ 
ing varieties that 
succeed one 
throughout the whol 
of the tlowerin 
season almost tl 
whole of the veat 
We welcome 

new and yet lo 
the old favourites 
the barberries, tl 
flowering currant 
the early spirea 
and all the othe 
familiars of t 
old garden. The grumbling pessimist, of course, says th 
all this spells floral poverty in May. He repeats the we 
known adage that April showers bring May flowers, and wi 
a malign triumph recalls the fact that, except in its ea! 
days, April has brought no showers, and therefore, he argu 
May will give us no flowers. But of all the glorious unc: 
tainties, the most glorious and uncertain is the variabil! 
of the British climate. In it the only thing that we rea 
know is that the unexpected will happen ; so tke best pl 
is to enjoy the sunny weather while it lasts and take the fut 
as it comes. 
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HILE dining’ with 

my old friend 

Jack Nankivett 

and his wife, I mentioned 
that I was going to Mudford 

a few days in the following week. 

“ But why not go from Friday to Tuesday ? ” asked Nellie 
inkivett. ‘‘ If you do, you can go there and back for a fare 
ida quarter. I frequently go to Spatchworth, the next station, 
iring the summer to see my aunt. The Friday to Tuesday 

kets are a great saving.” 

The word “saving’’ ought to have warned me. Nellie 
ankivett’s “‘ saving ’”’ advice has brought woe to many over- 
iwn bank accounts. But what human being has the strength 
mind to resist the felicity of going “‘ there and back ’”’ upon 
ec railway for a payment that covers all the way “ there” 
id only a quarter of the way “ back’’? Who can forswear 
ie radiant joy of being carried over three-quarters of a long 

ourney for nothing ? 

Nellie dilated upon the advantages of economy in railway 
avelling. She showed a comprehensive knowledge of that 
inderground world of ‘‘ day tickets,’’ ‘‘ special excursions,” 
tourist tickets,”’ usually unknown to sedate and unenterprising 
second-class travellers like myself. She proved conclusively 
to me and to her silent husband that a careful study of the 
facilities offered by the railway companies in the summer season 
would enable a whole family to travel to John o’ Groats and 
home again at less cost than that incurred by an ordinary person— 
Nellie’s words were ‘an ordinary person like yourself ’’—in 
going from London to Cornwall at the usual fare. Jack’s silence 
should have warned me; but in these days, when all the trades- 
people add twopence a pound to everything, and when asked 
the reason refer you sadly, but politely, to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer for the answer; and when one is threatened 
with a penalty of fifty pounds if one does not tell some portentous 
and newly created official what the house you have inhabited 
from your grandsire would be worth if it was not worth what it 
is; also when the same penalty awaits you if you do not state 
the exact value of the rubies, diamonds, coal, platinum and 
Maltese silver that may or may not be hidden beneath your 
herbaceous borders and cabbage-beds, economy has ceased 
to be a pastime with sedate people who travel second class. 
It has become a stern, an immediate necessity. Nevertheless, 
1 should have remembered that comfort flies out of the window 
when economy comes in at the door Likewise I should have 
reflected that the advice came from Nellie Nankivett. 

Jack Nankivett is my oldest friend. The same school. 
the same college, the same passion for golf and mountain climbing, 
unite us in a bond of lifelong reminiscence—that bedrock of 
friendship between men—a bond that even Nellie when she 
came upon the scene could not break. Nellie would not have 
been the truly feminine woman she is if she had not made the 
attempt to draw the damp sponge of oblivion over our friend- 
ship; but, to do her justice, | must admit that when she found 
herself among the rocks and breakers of her husband’s indignation 
she made a very grateful volte-jace and meekly accepted a weekly 
recurring pill of exceeding bitterness. I am the pill. I dine 
with the Nankivetts once a week, after playing golf with Jack. 
Nellie hates me; to be able to express her opinion would be 
the supremest joy. But she dare not. I have to be swallowed. 

Nellie Nankivett has all the admirable qualities. She 
is one of those women who were born with their hair neatly 
parted and smoothly brushed ;_ never a hair has gone a-straying 
since that auspicious moment. She has sipped deep of the 
quintessence of tidiness. Her dresses, her house, her garden, 
her servants, the heliotrope ribbon that she wears under her 
left ear on Sunday evenings when the curate comes to supper— 
he is short-sighted and has never seen it—are all tidy, so tidy 
that there are moments when I long to slap her, just to see how 
deep the tidiness goes. 

It would be a happy satisfaction to slap Nellie Nankivett, 
judiciously but severely. Only a few weeks ago her husband 


voiced the same sentiment, but as a man cannot express a desire 
to beat his wife even to his oldest friend, Jack gilded his tempta- 
tion. 


He had lost three golf balls that afternoon, and after 








TUESDAY. 


BY 


FRANKA HIRD. 








third in the bracken, 

lengthy and _ back- 

aching search which tired my 

patience to the breaking point. 

As he borrowed a fourth ball from 

me, Jack remarked to the air, with a vicious bitterness that was 
illuminating: ‘‘ Method is all very well, but it can be carried 
too far. How is a man to play on a course like this on an 
allowance of golf balls ?”’ 

Even sedate “ ordinary ’’ people like myself have flashes of 
imagination, and a vivid mental vision came to me—Nellie, spruce, 
tidy, alert and managing, doling out three little white golf balls 
to her lord and master—and I understood then why Jack had 
come to consider caddies as superfluous since his marriage. 

I should not like to call Nellie Nankivett mean, because 
whatever one may think, one does not like to tell the truth 
about the wives of one’s friends. Nellie is “ careful,” so careful 
that she goes to all the bargain sales knowing exactly what she 
wants to buy, and exactly how much she will spend. She never 
buys anything beyond her list; she never spends a farthing 
beyond the sum she has fixed. So unfeminine a trait might be 
considered almost a failing, but, as I have said, Nellie is ‘‘ careful.”’ 
She knows exactly how many potatoes are required for three 
people. I believe she never blushes except on those occasions 
when I ask the over-tidy parlourmaid in malice prepense for 
more potatoes. Oéeillades of interrogation and negation 
between mistress and maid, and then Nellie, with badly assumed 
jocularity, says: ‘‘ You and Jack have been so greedy, you have 
eaten them all.” 

As a rule, I never take Nellie’s advice, and but for the 
Finance Act I should have treated the Friday to Tuesday 
suggestion with smiles and scorn. Unfortunately, however, | 
own a house and some cottages in close proximity to a country 
town; and | keep three servants. My property is bounded 
throughout its length by a high road, which, under the new 
Inquisition, constitutes a frontage. I hasten to add that | 
am not the landowner of adipose tendency who, seeking informa- 
tion from the local collector, according to Mr. Lloyd George's 
direction in the Times, said: ‘Sir, | have a frontage,”’ and 
received the reply: ‘‘ Anybody can see that.” 

Legislation as to undeveloped building land lays an embargo 
of economy upon “ ordinary ’’ folk like myself, and, with Nellie 
Nankivett’s advice carefully treasured in my mind, I presented 
myself at the ticket office on the following Friday morning. 
““Mudford. Friday to Tuesday,” I said, boldly. 

“Can you carry your baggage in your hand ?’ 
booking clerk. 

The question was startling. ‘‘ I don’t know,” I stammered, 
“I haven’t tried. A porter was so kind as to take my luggage 
from the cab.” 

“Can he carry it in his hand ? ”’ 

“T don’t know. But he seemed quite strong. 
him ? He put it on a barrow.”’ 

“That settles it,’’ said the clerk, judicially. 
have it weighed and pay excess luggage.” 

‘“ But this is preposterous——” I began, when, with an 
irritated ‘‘ See for yourself! ’’ the clerk thrust a green handbill 
through the guichet. I read where his elegantly manicured 
finger-nail pointed: ‘‘ Hand luggage only allowed to holders 
of these cheap return tickets. All luggage in the van will be 
charged for.”’ 

** Are a small suit case and a dressing bag hand luggage ? 
I asked. 

“‘ Certainly,” replied the clerk. 

“Then why must I put them in the van and pay excess 
luggage for them ?’ 

“Who said you had to ? 

“You, yourself,” I replied, with severity. The clerk was 
becoming truculent, a reprehensible attitude in a servant of 
the public. 

‘‘ But you said your luggage was on a barrow.’ 

“So it is. I saw the porter put it on a barrow.” 

‘‘ Then you must pay excess.”’ 

‘‘ But what for?’’ My severity was being rapidly over- 
powered by indignation. 
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‘‘ For the luggage on the barrow,”’ retorted the clerk, with 


withering fierceness. ‘‘‘ Fridays to Tuesdays’ pay extra for 
heavy baggage.”’ 
‘‘ But I have no heavy luggage on the barrow. All I have 


is a smali suit case and a dressing bag.”’ 

‘* Then why didn’t vou say so before ? The manner in 
which that clerk hurled my ticket and my change through the 
opening was most ruffling, even to a person of my placid tempera- 
ment. Already I began to feel a sense of grievance against 
Nellie Nankivett 

When I had found a seat in the train I returned to the ticket 
office. ‘‘ You were so particularly civil,’ I said to the clerk, 
honey and vinegar struggling for the mastery in my voice, 

that I should be sorry to deprive you of this valuable 


” 


document ’’—I gave him the green handbill. ‘‘ And perhaps 
you will be so kind as to enlighten me upon one point on which 
you laid special stress luggage that could be carried in the 


hand. Now, suppose I were Sandow, and could carry a Saratoga 
trunk, weighing hundreds of pounds, in each hand; would not 
those trunks come under the heading of hand luggage ? ”’ 

“ Rats!”’’ And the guichet door was slammed in my face 
with ferocity. 

I have come to the conclusion that not only in Parliamentary, 
but also in civil life the tendency to reply to a sound argument 
by vulgar epithets is on the increase 

When | had returned to my carriage I found the inspector 
examining the tickets. He snipped those of my fellow-passengers 
without comment, but mine he turned over doubtfully, then 
read the large amount of information which the railway company 
by the use of microscopic type had succeeded in printing upon 
it. I saw suspicion, clear and unmistakable, upon the faces 
of the other occupants of the carriage. Every countenance 
said I was trying to travel second class with a third-class ticket, 
and was about to be mulcted accordingly! But the collector 
handed back my ticket 

“You know the regulations ?”’ he said. 

“Oh, yes,”’ I replied, cheerfully; ‘I can carry it in my 
hand.’ 

‘Carry what 

“My luggage. Would you like to try ?’ 

Ticket collectors are invariably civil, but as this one slammed 
the door I am sure I overheard something about the “ blowing ”’ 
ot luggage. 

As the whistle sounded for our departure an official rushed 
up the platform. ‘“ Any room in that carriage?” he cried 
to the collector. 

“No. Full up—five gents and a ‘ Friday to Tuesday.’ 

But for Nellie Nankivett I should never have been called 
by such a name—and for three-quarters of a fare ! 

When I arrived at Mudford I found that it would have 
been infinitely more convenient had I gone down on Monday 
and remained until Thursday. Saturday was only half a day, 
Sunday was no day at all, and therefore Monday alone remained 
for the transaction of the business that caused my visit. 
Saturday relaxation and Sabbath table joys seem to dull the 
Monday wits of business folk in small country towns. I do 
not advance this as an assertion; only as an observation. The 
only quick morning train from Mudford to London is stopped 
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by signal; the others stop by themselves, and go on stopping 
impartially at every succeeding station, and in between, 4] 
the way. 

On the Tuesday morning I arrived at the station in sufficien; 
time to give the required ten minutes’ direction to stop the trai) 
My ticket was demanded, and upon its production I was ; 
with “‘ Very sorry, sir, but you can’t go by this train.” 

“Why not ?”’ 

“* Because it’s the rule, sir. It says in the handbill ‘ rety 
by any train except those that are stopped by signal.’ ”’ 

I demanded the production of the station master and t 

handbill. Both were forthcoming, both were equally expli 
The railway company forbade my travelling by a train stopp: 
by signal. The station master hinted that if I chose to tak 
new ticket, an ordinary ticket, the train would be stopped 
my behest. I was about to succumb to the temptation, w! 
I remembered that if I did so, instead of travelling thr 
quarters of the return journey free of charge, the railw 
company would gain a quarter of a fare—that I should ; 
for “‘ there and back’’ and a quarter over, wild waste in p! 
of economy. 

I had to wait an hour and a quarter for the next t: 

I was compelled to change three times before I reached Lond 
and each time at junctions which have been overlooked 
refreshment contractors and the penny-in-the-slot people. \ 
ticket was snipped so frequently by zealous ticket collect 
that when I gave up the remains at the terminus it resemb! 
a miniature picture puzzle with all the important pieces left « 

I dined with the Nankivetts a day or two later, but I sp 
only of the ease and economy of my Friday to Tuesday journ 
ing. I knew the capital Nellie would make out of the haug! 
return of the unread handbill to the truculent clerk. bh 
Jack eyed me with dark suspicion. Nellie preened and flutter 
with satisfaction : if she had been a peacock her tail would ha 
spread in effulgent glory. ‘‘ What did I tell you ?”’ she ask 
triumphantly. “ If you only know how to do it, you can sa 
pounds and pounds a year on the absolute necessities of lit 
But ’’—here a glance of reproach was directed towards Jack 
“but it is only done by care and method. The proof of t! 
pudding is in the eating! You took my advice ’’—anoth« 
glance of reproach at her husband—‘‘ and here you are, thre: 
quarters of a fare for a long journey to the good. You benefit 
The company pays. That is sound economy.” 

“ Yes,”’ I replied, taking the six stalks of asparagus left in 
the dish. Nellie herself had taken six, so there was none left 
for Jack. Nellie’s calculation is always six for herself and thre 
for other people. ‘‘ Yes, that is quite true, the company pays 

I ate my first stalk with a deliberation copied shamelessly 
from the “ pause ’’ moments of a popular actor. It gave me tim: 
to look at Jack’s clean and empty plate: he is particularly fond 


of asparagus. ‘ Yes,’’ I repeated, dipping my second stalk in 
the melted butter. ‘“‘The company pays. It certainly is 


great saving for ordinary people like myself. But I wonder how 
it affects the shareholders ? ”’ 

I ate my second stalk, then took my revenge upon Nelli 
Nankivett. Toying with my third stalk, | asked, indifferently 
“You hold a considerable number of shares in that railway 
company, don’t you, Jack?” 





WHALING 


IN ARCTIC REGIONS. 


We continue our extracts from. Mr, Burn Murdoch’s forthcoming book on ‘* Modern Whaling and Bear Hunting.” The other articles of the series 


ippeared in Country Lire 


Saturday, ] uly 12th, off Shannon 
Island, N. E. Greenland. 
T blew all night, so we 
all rested and had 
European breakfast at 
leisure at nine. IRdida 
picture of a bear I saw 
yesterday—Archie’s bear. It 
is munching the head of a 
young hooded seal (Cystophora 
cristata) ; we saw over forty 
of them in one lot yesterday. 
Also did a picture from notes 
at the time of the jolly, 
lonely bear playing with the 
piece of driftwood—lying on 
its back and tossing away 
the wood with his hind foot ; 
just before he got up sus- 
pecting there was something 
in the wind, and before going 
off over the floe down wind 
at that easy gait that leaves 
us poor men, such miles 
behind whenever there is soft 
snow to negotiate. 
No whales yet, never a 


blow. no chance to use our From a sketch by 


for Feb, 21st and March a2rst 
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I a sketch by INTO A 
harpoon guns from the ship’s bows or from the boats, so we keep 
their covers on. What patience is needed for whaling! Two 
seasons ago a friend of mine, a captain of a Dundee whaler, 
was up this way (the North-East Coast of Greenland) with 
a big crew for three months and got only one whale and one 
be Then, with luck, you may get several in one day. 
I have never yet seen more than three killed in the twenty- 
four hours; but I have done nine months’ whaling with 
three whalers and killed none! That is rather a record. 
We only tackled one in the time, and it was a finner, and it 
broke all our tackle and towed the vessel on to the rocks. 
The wind is easterly, the worst we could have for getting in 
to North-East Greenland, for it is driving the floes inshore. 
We are once more anchored to a floe, and wait till the weather 
clears, for it is too windy and misty to make good progress. 
We are still about 75deg. North and a hundred and thirty 
miles from the coast, and an unusual amount of ice between 
us and it, so we may not reach it after all. 


Whales at 
ivory horns. 


last! Narwhals!—the fellows with long 
The steward spotted them first, as he was 
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cleaning a dish at the galley door; he came running aft 
with a blush of excitement on his face, and we saw their 
backs, three of them, and dashed for the whale boat, but 
before we got away the whales had disappeared! It was ever 
thus. They are the most illusive whales. “ A uni, a uni!” 
I have heard our Dundee whalers shout down South, and 
they too disappeared without scathe. But are there narwhals 
in the South ? you ask. Well, this is all I can say, our men 
said they saw them. I did not. Their word “ uni”’ stands 
for unicorn or narwhal. De Gisbert’s experience is similar 
He has only killed females with small horns or no horns. 
But, with a beginner’s luck, a friend of his in his first season 
in the Arctic—Count Thurn—got one with an immense horn 
of splendid ivory. We must have patience, then. Does 
the reader know what they do with these horns? No one 
here can give a definite opinion. Scoresby, the celebrated 
English Greenland whaler and scientific observer, suggests 
that it may be used for killing fish for their food. He found 
a portion of skate inside one, and as they have small mouths 
and no teeth, he concluded the horn must have been used 
to kill the skate. His undoubted ability and his education 
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in science in Edinburgh ' 
University give considerable 
weight to his conclusion. 

The little excitement of 
narwhal hunting broke the 
stillness of rather a monoto- 
nous evening of mist and fine 
rain. Pretty enough, though, 
for a little sunlight penetrates 
the mist and gives the snow 
the faintest warm flesh tint, 
a pleasing contrast to the 
green and blue underside of 
the snow blocks on the floe 
to which we are anchored. 
We can study these delicate 
snow tints through our cabin 
door as we sit at meals, 
always hoping that a whale 
may blow in the still water, 
or a bear may cross the 
delicate tints of the middle C. A. Hamilton. FULMAR 
distance. Our language at 
table is in Spanish, French and Norwegian; Archie 
(C. A. Hamilton) and I sometimes speak in our classic 
Doric for a change. The talk is generally about whaling 
or hunting of various kinds. Here and there—East, West, 
North, South—Norway, Alaska, Bohemia—Arctic or Ant- 
arctic, with a certain amount of more or less scientific dis- 
cussion about natural history and the elements. De Gisbert 





MAROONED. 


is the hub or centre of the party—drops from one language 
to the other with greatest ease. We talk a good deal about 
the coming Spanish National Pvlar Scientific Expedition, 
which he is to lead and to which the writer is asked to give 
a ‘‘ Scotch escort ’—no Polar sprint this, but a serious effort 
to read the inmost secrets of the North Polar basin by every 
means known to modern science. An attempt to find answers 
to all the riddles put before 
mankind, the why and where- 
fore of tides, ocean currents, 
temperature, colouring, elec- 
trical currents and air cur- 
rents—information about sub- 
jects we know a little of, and, 
possibly, secrets of Nature 
not yet dreamed of. 


July 17th. 

I have been at the kill- 
ing of the bigger whales, but 
this spotted black and white 
fellow with the horn on his 
nose, plus the bear, was to 
my mind as interesting a 
little hunt as any. Sometimes 
a rabbit stalk is of more 
interest than that of a deer! 
A fine black and _ white 
spotted fellow showed with 
a great ivory unicorn, but 
out of shot. Then another, 
more brown in _ colour, 
appeared, and Svendsen let 
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PETREL—THE SAILOR’S MOLLY MAWK. ( 


drive. The harpoon shot was excellent and very 
Away went the line, I do not know for how many fat 
We passed it aft, and all hauled in, and let out and | 

in again. Finally, there was the devil of a splashi 
foam as we came alongside the whale, and it raised it 
and we put in a big bullet from the 475 from its st 
its bow, and it collapsed instantly. It was a surpri 
killing shot for one 

to kill the whale, 
yet the bear took 

to stop it. We hov 
line in short, and s 
work to tow the 
alongside, and began to f 
it, that is, to strip the | 
ber off the carcase, and 
all very pleased, and 
just drawing the har 
from the gun, whic! 
had reloaded, when 
whales appeared in our 
ice bay. So we again thi 
our oilskins into the | 
and went off again. In 
bay we waited tw 
minutes by the watch, I 
up one came again; a better 
one than our first was | 
ing, it was white with 
black spots. Our first was 
brown with white markings. We very nearly got thie 
harpoon into it, but it only showed for a second or two 
each rise and it escaped—so more waiting in wet, cold 
wind, with a lot of bears’ blood and snow and water under 
foot. But this journey we had each a tot of agua vite. So 
we waited and waited again, just as you wait for a rising 
trout—only with a little more subdued excitement and perhaps 
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more than usual wet and cold: and 
again the handsome beasts appeared 
and we dashed after them, three 
pairs of oars; but they went off 
under the floe, and we waited again 
till endurance ceased and, very wet 
and cold and shivering, we got 
aboard for supper at four in the 
morning. Three o’clock yesterday 
morning till four o’clock this morning 
s a longish day of experience. 
I would have given my two bears 
of ‘his morning’s hunting to have 
eo the biggest narwhal with the 
sp! ndid horn. Perhaps if we had 
»p0oned one of the baby whales 
of the family we might have got 
th horned male, for narwhals, like 
sp *m whales, stand by each other. 
\\. might have had his great ivory 


VV 


tu < through our boat, as_ has 
he pened before. They have driven 
t spear through many inches 


of an oaken keel. You can see this 
in 3ergen Museum. We cut up the 
n> vhal and found it full of small 
cv lefish and shrimps—the bear 
vi full of lead. These great 475 
co lite seemed to have less effect 
t the higher velocity 250 Mann- 
liccer. I must try them again, 
I I begin to be a convert to 
the smaller bores and high velocity. 

Now it is Archie’s turn for 
another bear, so I can retire to 
paint, and make up my game book— 
with six bears, two with rifle, two 
with lasso, two with pistol (a 35 Browning automatic 
one bullet each), and one whale, partly harpooned, partly 
with rifle. 


LARGE TROUT IN . 
. . SMALL BROOKS. 


T is to be feared that the majority of river-keepers are 
inclined to think that when the spawning fish have left the 
tiny brooks and burns up which they made their way 
early in the winter, these brooks require no further attention 
and are not worth a visit till next spawning season. As 


C. A. Hamilton 





a matter of fact, | am of opinion that river-keepers generally 
do not make themselves sufficiently familiar with the tiny brooks 
which join the waters they are appointed to watch; they 
recognise certain spawning beds, and from these, at the proper 
season, they take the female fish, and, having collected the 
spawn, they think—and perhaps naturally—that their duties 
in that direction are completed. But of recent years many of 
the tiny springs that trickle down our mountain sides have been 
tapped or sluiced, and the bulk of their waters carried away to 
swell the reservoir of some distant city. In some parts of the 
North of England, indeed, the large cities have drained the 
country to such an extent that many of the old spawning brooks 
are now mere trickling springs, which carry but one-fiitieth of 
their original contribution to the river. Also, it is no uncommon 
thing for these small brooks to become smaller and smaller year 
after year, though no explanation can be given ; and if there are 
sandy-bottomed pools higher up, the fish cling to these old and 
favoured haunts so long as it is possible for them to fight a way 
ip to the spawning beds. This bulldog persistency to “ get 
there,’’ heedless of all dangers and obstacles, is characteristic 
if the trout, though it is certainly curious that a fish so whimsical 
. tastes (from the angler’s point of view) should exhibit such 
mservatism in the choice of its breeding beds. I have known 
sh to travel for a distance of two miles through water too shallow 
) cover their dorsal fins, though ten years ago this same stream 
ried sufficient water to admit the passage of a salmon. 
‘robably the trout have made their way up this brook to spawn 
centuries past, and though to-day it is merely a shadow of 
ts former self, they manage somehow to reach the ancestral 
awning beds even during the dryest of seasons. How they 
mtrive to get there is truly miraculous. It will be seen that, 
y passing along these open and shallow stretches the spawning 
sh expose themselves to all manner of dangers. 
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Now, where hatcheries are em- 
ployed, the keepers, of course, collect 
all the ova they can: but, however 
energetic they may be, thousands of 
tiny trout are sure to make thei 
appearance on the spawning beds next 
spring, which is sure proof that only 
quite a small percentage of the ova 
was collected. It is the duty of the 
keeper to do what he can for the pro 
tection of these small fish, which are, 
after all, quite as valuable as those he 
is feeding in his hatchery, and therefore 
he must not consider that his duties 
end for the year, so far as the spawn- 
ing beds are concerned after the collect- 
ing of the ova. 

The dangers to which the tiny 
fish hatched naturally on the spawning 
beds are subjected are many, and when 
the stream has become diminished by 
the drawing off of the water for foreign 
use, these dangers are very much en- 
hanced. In the first place, there is, of 
course, the danger of the flow of water 
ceasing altogether during a dry summer, 
but this is one the keeper cannot very 





well contend with. But he can prevent 
large trout remaining in the brook after 
the spawning season taking up a 
permanent abode there instead of re- 
turning in the orderly and proper way 


C righ . 
opyrignt to the river. Does this ever occur ? 


GREENLAND SHARK. Most assuredly it does. Now the 


adult fish, having deposited _ their 
spawn, are in a weak and lax condition, but by the ordinary 
course of events they should have the current to assist them back 
to the river. In the tiny brooks of which I write, the current 
may be insufficient to assist Nature in the fulfilment of this 
scheme, and unless the brook becomes swollen at the proper time 
the largest fish may prove too weak or too lax to fight their way 
back across the shallows. The larger the fish, the greater is the 
difficulty of bis passage back to the river. It struggles for a 
mile or so, then sinks exhausted into some tiny pool, there to 
remain till his strength is recovered. In the meantime, how- 
ever, it learns that this tinv pool is not such a bad spot after all. 
There are plenty of crannies under the banks, thanks to the water 
rats, while assuredly there is no scarcity of food. Yearling and 
two-yearling trout dart everywhere, and the adult fish has no 
difficulty whatever in snatching up these toothsome morsels of 
life. All trout are cannibals, but a trout dwelling under such 
conditions becomes an habitual cannibal. He subsists entirely 
and exclusively on his own kind, for in these little springs there 
is obviously little other food for him to procure. That scores 
of large fish remain throughout the year in the tiniest of spawning 
brooks I am sure, though, of course, it is a mater of speculation 
as to how it is they have failed to return to the main stream. 
There is no need to attempt to describe the harm that may be 
done by one cannibal dwelling in a place which, by the ordinary 
system of Nature, was set aside as a nursery—a sanctuary for 
the alevin. If big fish remain there, Nature’s whole scheme is 
upset. She sent the adult fish up the brook to spawn, and this 
over, Nature designed that the adult fish should return without 
difficulty to the river, so that the young fish that hatch out can 
dwell in security during their helpless infancy. In due course 
these young fish are prompted by a desire to wander (a desire 
which comes to almost every living creature at a certain age), to 
leave the place of their birth, and, now fit and strong, to make 
their way to the main stream. 
During recent years the drawing of water from the country- 
side to supply the needs of neighbouring cities has become a 
most serious matter in many parts of England and Wales. In 
the West Riding of Yorkshire the majority of the best known 
trout streams have suffered considerably ; the basin of the Wharfe , 
and the Nidd, for instance, are drained to supply Bradford, 
and many of the brooks feeding one or the other of these rivers 
have become so small that they are no longer suitable for spawn- 
ing grounds, though the fish refuse to leave them. The same 
conditions exist in many other parts of the country. These 
impoverished brooks contain thousands of alevins’ all the year 
round, and one of the duties of the river-keepers should be to 
watch that no adult fish remain in the stream to prey upon these 
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alevins. Last summer, during an evening stroll, the writer simply effervesced with alevins and tiny trout, and what havo 
violated the law by taking nine trout, each over ten inches in these big cannibal fish must have played among them may ly 
length, from a spawning brook so small that they could not have imagined when I mention the fact that a three year old troy} 
escaped from it had they wished to do so hese fish were ol overlooked in a hatchery, was calculated to have destroyed , 
the ugliest of the cannibal variety, all head and tail, while the seven hundred of his brothers and sisters in the cours: 
contents of their stomachs told a tragic story. The spring one year ! H. MORTIMER BATTEN 





IN THE GARDEN. 


DAFFODILS NATURALISED IN GRASS. Henry Irving, Narcissus poeticus (in the damper pla 
URING the last fortnight many open spots in the the old double yellow Telamonius plenus and Barrii conspic 
woodland, just where the wild garden merges into The accompanying illustrations give some idea of the beaut 
that of the more orderly parts, have been exceed- effects obtained by the judicious planting of suitable var 
ingly pleasant to behold by reason of the dancing, in grass plats in the woodland, where overhead shade is no 
golden hued Daffodils naturalised there. The word heavy and the soil not impoverished by shallow-rooting 
naturalised is here used in its widest sense, inasmuch as few The leaves of the bulbs must not be removed until they 
Daffodils are so much naturalised as to reproduce themselves naturally turned yellow. 


freely from seed, vet they 


by the vegetative process of bulbous offsets It is at this season, 


do undoubtedly flourish and increase — 
SOWING WALLFLOWER SEED. 


when the plants are in full flower, that we can learn lessons that THERE are few old-fashioned flowers more highly appreciated t 


ought either to be committed to memory or the garden diary, Wallflower. For its scent alone it is always sure of a welcome, but 


to be made use of when 
planting time arrives in 
September, October or 
November next It 
seems almost  super- 
fluous to add that 
natural, i.e., informal, 
effects should always 
be striven after, yet 
last year in the Temple 
Gardens alongside the 
Embankment, of all 
places, one found that 
four or five bulbs had 
been planted under 
each tree and in such 
positions that they 
formed a square, and a 
necessarily puny one at 
that. Bold groups with 
irregular outlines, con- 
nected with each other 
by a few odd plants, 
dropped at long and 
short intervals as one 
might conceivably find 
them in Nature, are 
absolutely essential for 
this. phase of Daffodil 
culture, and the wider 
the woodland expanse 
the larger should be 
the groups. Generally 
speaking, the best re- 
sults are obtained by 















using varieties 





sepal 
ately or, at least, those 
sorts together of similar 
appearance Thus one 
with a large trumpet 
ought not to be mixed 
with the small-cupped 
varieties, nor would we 
like to see the Poet's 
Narcissus freely inter- 
spersed with either. 
Notes made at Kew a 
few days ago showed 
that the following 
varieties were doing 
well in grass, and 
enquiries elicited the 
fact that most of them 
had been planted 
several years and were 
steadily increasing. 
Emperor, Empress, Gol- 
den Spur, Horsfieldii, 
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arieties are well chosen 


< 


eit colour also plays a 
no means unimportant 
ut in the decoration of 


the spring garden. rhe 
best time for sowing seed 
is long been a debatable 
int among gardeners, 
1e preferring to do the 
rk at the end of April 

| others delaying it until 
least a month later. If 
resultant plants receive 
ily good treatment and 
not planted in over- 
soil, and are given 

tv of room to de velop 
robust, short-jointed 
mens, there is a good 

to be said in favour 

he earlier date. On the 
hand, if grown too 

kly they are likely to 
too large and soft to 
stand a severe winter, 
under such circum- 
ces one would favour a 
ith hence Their treat- 

it for ordinary pur- 

s is so well understood 

it is not necessary to 
more than remind 
ders of the time for 
ving. But where they 
grown in the crevices 
old walls or natural 
kwork, positions for 
ch they are admirably 
upted, they need rather 
ferent treatment. Here 

is undoubtedly much the 
st plan to sow the seeds 
vhere the plants are 
itended to grow and 
flower. Wallflowers, under 
the best circumstances, 
need some care and pre- 
paration for  transplant- 
ing, and if they must be 
moved to positions such 
as those now under notice 
they must be transferred 
while quite small. It does 
not, however, matter much 
whether April or May be 
selected for the sowing ; 
but showery weather, so 
that the small amount of 
soil may be made as 
retentive as possible, 
should be chosen. In 
common with some other 
flowers, the Wallflower has 
been almost spoiled by 
so-called improvements 
Those with blooms of 
dirty creamy-vellow hue 
or a nasty magenta-purple 
are mere caricatures of a 
dear old fragrant flower; not only are their colours unpleasant to the 
eye, but they have lost most of that delicious scent that we always 


associate with this plant. Let us, then, remain faithful to our old 
favourites, such as Blood Red, the most fragrant of all, but too dull in 
colour for some: Harbinger, with warm brown flowers; Vulcan, warm 


red; and pure self yellow, listed by seedsmen under many names. These 
ire the pick of a good many varieties, and are ample for all purposes 


for which Wallflowers are needed 


A NEW PURPLE-LEAVED PLUM. 


It may be of interest to record the advent of a charming new variety 

f the purple-leaved Plum, Prunus Pissardii, or Prunus cerasifera atro- 
urpurea, as the Kew authorities would have us name it. The value of this, 
1¢ type plant, for creating bold masses of warm purple colour in the landscape 
well known, and its flowers, which open in early spring, are also much 
ppreciated. Their one fault, however, is that they last so short 
time. Hardly have they opened when the spring breezes disperse the frail- 
king petals in all directions. The new variety, which is named blirieana 
lore pleno, was shown before the Royal Horticultural Society a week or two 
go, and is likely to be of a much more lasting character. The blossoms 
ire large and semi-double, the petals possessing a great deal more substance 
han those of the type. In addition, they are coloured a very charming shade 
f pale pink, and the eye or centre of each flower is soft carmine. It is probable 
hat plants will not be available for a time, but it is certainly a hardy 
hrub that ought to be noted for planting a year or two hence. The floral 
mmittee of the Royal Horticultural Society thought sufficiently well of 
t to grant it an award of merit. 
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SOME GOOD HARDY ANNUAL FLOWERS. 
During the next few weeks many annual flowers will be sown in 
the open ground, and it may be advisable to enumerate some of the best 
Thin sowing and early thinning of the seedlings are, however, absolutely 


necessary to obtain really good results For edgings, nothing is better than 
Sweet Alyssum, particularly if the dwarf variety is asked for The white 
flowers are deliciously scented. Leptosiphon hybridus is another low-growing 


plant that is also excellent for edgings or for carpeting Rose beds, providing 
it is given a sunny position. The small, star-shaped flowers embrace many 
delicate shades. Virginian Stock, so often found in cottage gardens, is 
another that might be used for the same purpose A good red-flowered 
variety of it is obtainable. In southern counties the so-called Chinese Asters 
may be sown outdoors, and often do better when treated in this way thar 


when raised in the greenhouse or frame The same applies to the best forms 
of Ten Week Stock. Bartonia aurea grows eighteen inches high and produces 
medium-sized golden flowers in abundance ; it is not grown half so much as 
it ought to be. The Swan River Daisy, Brachycome iberidifolia, is a dainty 


little blue-flowered annual that grows about six inches high; sow it in the 
front part of the border. Those who like the pot Marigolds should select the 
variety Orange King; it is the best of them all. Candytuft has been wonder- 
fully improved in recent years. Cornflower, if the old-fashioned blue is 
secured, is excellent for cutting. Double Rose Clarkia, listed under several 
different names, is another flower that ought to be grown everywhere for 
cutting. Coreopsis tinctoria, yellow flowers with crimson brown centres ; 
Eschscholtzia californica, yellow ; Godetias Crimson Glow and Duchess of 
Albany ; Gypsophila elegans, with small white flowers; White and Pink 


Mallows and Scarlet Flax are others that ought not to be omitted. H. 
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CHATEAUDUN _I. 
EURE-ET-LOIR, 


THE PROPERTY OF THE 


DUC DE LUYNES: 


—— a = 





HOUGH set midway between tourist-haunted Blois eventually and quite suddenly on to a tree planted terra 
Chartres, Chateaudun is comparatively little which will reveal to him that he is not in mid-plain at a 
by train from but perched on the top of a rocky promontory. From t! 
the north or from the direction of Orleans it presents coign of vantage the eye ranges over a great stretch of gre 
itself as a commonplace enough little market town champaign where shining streams creep leisurely amor 


and 


known. As one 


approaches it 


situated in a rather dull, cultivated plain. 


will take 


Copyright. 


the 


trouble to 


THE 
, 


investigate 


DONJON 


AND 





But forhim who _ orchards and alignments of poplars, while close at hand 1 
it further and not be _ the buttressed walls and time-worn towers of the old “ Pala: 
deterred by the length and monotony of its villainously paved of the Counts,” “seated,” as a sixteenth century Bret 
streets surprising pleasures are in store. 


He will 





CHAPEL 


emerge chronicler puts it, “ on a hanging rock and made in such wi 
and with such artifix 
that one would thir 
it attached after th 
same fashion as 
swallow’s nest.” 0; 
its further side of th 
castle the little tow: 
so trim and order! 
hitherto, breaks int 
a cascade of huddle: 
houses, tumbling pel! 
mell to the level oi 
the grey Loir which 
bathes the promon 
tory’s foot. 

It is a_ brave 
little town and has a 
long and_ stirring 
history since it first 
rose into notice as 
Gallo-Roman Castro 
durum, and well it 
merited its motto 
“Exstincta revi- 
visco.’” Sacked and 
burnt in the sixth 
century by its neigh- 
bours at Chartres and 
Orleans ; sacked and 
burnt again and yet 
again by even more 
pitiless bands of 
Northmen in the 
ninth and tenth cen 
turies, it attained 
some degree of 
security from its line 
of Counts, and in the 
Hundred Years’ War 
was the one city on 
the right bank of the 
Loire to hold out 
against the English. 
During the Wars of 
Religion a party ot 
Leaguers who had 
captured it by a coup 
de main in 1590, set 
it ablaze once more 
by throwing fireworks 
from the castle before 
yielding it back to 
the advancing Roya! 
ist forces. The most 
devastating of all its 
many fires was, how 
ever, the accidenta 
FROM THE COURT. “country ure, One of 1723 whic! 
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destroyed three churches, several civic edifices and nearly 
a thousand houses. Rebuilt on a regular plan after this 
disaster, Chateaudun was to undergo occupation by the 
Allies in 1815, and one more fiery ordeal on _ the 
memorable October 18th, 1870, when it was invested by 
twelve thousand Prussians and held by a mere handful of 
“ francstireurs ” and local irregulars. Thoush the town was 
quite unfortified, the enemy, who began the attack at noon, 
did not gain an entry till ten o'clock at night, and the defenders 
contested their advance street by street until dawn by the 
light of blazing houses, which had been set on fire by falling 
shells, or with the aid of petroleum by the invaders. With 
such a tale of destruction it is little short of a miracle that 
anything of interest should be left standing. Yet even now 
Chateaudun can boast of two ancient churches and several 
charming old houses dating from the sixteenth century, not 
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Early sixteenth century 


to mention some dignified buildings of the eighteenth. The 
great glory of the town is, however, its noble castle, still 
splendid in decay. 

Its foundation is lost in the night of ages, but some of 
its stones date from the tenth century or even earlier. Here, 
at any rate from 935 onwards, that wily and ruthless old eagle 
Thibaut le Tricheur, Count of Blois, the tale of whose fights 
und betrayals fills the annals of that unquiet age, had one 
of his evries, and here, in 1152, his descendant, Thibaut V., 
did to death by ill-usage his prisoner, Sulpicicus I1., Lord of 
Amboise, and, this notwithstanding, was known as “ Thibaut 
the Good.” After belonging for a time to the great house 
of Chatillon, Chateaudun became the property, in 1391, of 
Louis of Orleans, brother of the mad King Charles VI. and 
builder of Pierrefonds. For three hundred years it remained 
in the family of Orleans-Longueville till, in 1710, the heiress 
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of the Longuevilles carried it by her marriage into the du 
house of Luynes, which holds it still. 

During its long history Chateaudun has not been without 
its visitors of mark. Here Thibaut V. received the exiled 
Becket, and in 1254 Jean de Chatillon entertained Henry I] 
of England on his way from Gascony to Paris. Twice during 
the English Wars did Charles VII. visit the castle, and suc} 
was the hardness of the times that on one of these occa 
sions nothing more sumptuous than a brace of fowls and a 
sheep’s tail could be found to set before him. Twice, too, in 
far other times, did the old walls shelter a royal visitor in th 
person of the Grand Monarque, who signalised his passage by 
pardoning criminal and political offenders. 

Among the lords of Chateaudun have been several who 
played no mean part in the history of their country, but 
none ever rivalled the illustrious career of the founder of 
the House of Orleans 
Longueville. Jean 
Count of Dunois 
known as the Bastar: 
of Orleans, was th: 
natural son of Louis 
Duke of Orleans, an 
of Mariette d’Enghien 
wife of the Sire ck 
Canny. The circum 
stances of his birth 
did not, however 
form a bar betwee 
him and the Duchess 
of Orleans, the great- 
hearted Valentina 
Visconti, who edu- 
cated him with her 
own children and 
admired his strength 
and force of character. 
This generous treat- 
ment he fully repaid 
in his loyal devotion 
to the interests of her 
sons. She had been 
cheated of him, she 
said, and none of her 
own sons was “ si bien 
taillé’’ to avenge his 
father. After her 
husband’s assassina- 
tion in 1407 she took 
him with her to Paris 
to demand redress, 
but died in the fol- 
lowing year. Jean 
having thus been left 
a portionless orphan, 
it was suggested that 
he should find a career 
in the Church. But 
his military tastes 
and his zeal to defend 
his brothers’ estates 
while they were pri- 
soners in England 
forbade such a course. 
As a mere lad he 
seems to have taken 
part in the battles of 
“COUNTRY LIFE.” Beaugé and Verneuil, 

and in 1427 he had 

the satisfaction and 
glory of turning the tide of success which had so long 
flowed against the French arms by routing the English 
before Montargis. The following year he was stoutly 
holding Orleans against them, when he was _ relieved 
by Joan of Arce. Much mistrusting the Maid at first 
he soon heartily joined hands with her in the national 
cause, accompanied her to the Coronation at Rheims and 
partook in her victory at Patay. But he was powerless to 
prevent her capture, and his gallant attempt to save her 
from her tormentors at Rouen proved abortive. By a 
succession of triumphant campaigns he was able to enter 
Paris in 1436, and in 1450 to complete the reconquest o! 
Northern France. He did not rest there, but immediately 
turned his attention to the South. In 1451 he recaptured 
Bordeaux, which for 300 years had been an English possession 
and within a few weeks put the coping stone on the Frenc! 
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successes by seizing Bayonne In diplomacy, too, his services 
to Charles VII. were almost as important as in military 
matters, and he was long engaged in complicated missions 
to the Court of Savov and the Holv See Under Louis XI. 
he allowed himself to be beguiled into taking a hand in the 
Revolt of the Princes, misnamed the War of the Public Weal ; 
but he soon assumed the part of mediator and contributed to 


Copyright. INTERIOK OF THE 
a lasting settlement, after which he remained in high favour 
at Court, and when he died, full of years and honours, in 
1468, the King himself attended the obsequies of the saviour 
of France in the church of Notre Dame at Cléry 

More than twenty years before his death Dunois had been 
invested, as the reward of his services, with the Countship 
of Longueville. His grandson, Francis, who was created 
Duke in 1505, was succeeded by his brother Louis, who, by 
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his marriage with Joan of Baden-Hochberg, came into posses- 
sion of the lands of Rottelen, near Bale, which gave their 
name to the Rothelin branch of the family, and also of the 
county of Neuchatel. This fief later on acquired the 
anomalous position which it retained till 1857, of being at 
one and the same time an independent sovereign principality 
and a member of the Swiss Confederation. Claud, the son 
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of Francis and Joan, fell fighting under Francis I. at Pavia 
in 1515. 
In the course of the sixteenth century Chateaudun and 


other estates passed to a younger branch of Dunois’ 
descendants, a member of which, Henry I. of Longueville, 
a devoted adherent of Henry of Navarre, died, a victim to 
his own popularity, from a wound inflicted by a salvo of 
musketry discharged in his honour. His son, Henry II., 
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was the husband of the beautiful Mme. de Longueville, 
notorious for her turbulence, her amazing adventures and her 
numerous intrigues, atoned by an old age of piety and penance. 
He himself took a part, somewhat less sensational than his 
wife, in the disturbances of the Fronde, distinguished him- 
self in the Thirty Years’ Wars and shared in the complicated 
negotiations which resulted in the Peace of Munster. Their 
son, Charles Paris, who was born while his mother was a self- 
ppointed hostage at the Hotel de Ville and had the City of 
Paris for his godmother, inherited his race’s soldierly qualities. 
He led a party of one hundred gentlemen to the relief of 
india against the Turks, and prematurely closed his dashing 
reer in 1672, through an excess of zeal, by getting himself 
wned at Louis XIV.’s celebrated passage of the Rhine. 
ie estates of the house then passed to his brother, the 
izy Abbé d’Orleans, and after him to their sister, Marie 
Nemours, who stoutly maintained her claims upon the 
incipality of Neuchatel. On her death, however, which 
curred in 1707, its sovereignty was adjudged to the King 
Prussia, and the title of Mlle. de Neuchatel, inherited by 
r cousin, Louise Léontine de Bourbon-Soissons, proved an 
eapty one. It was this lady’s marriage with Charles Philip, 
itth Duke of Luynes, which transferred Chateaudun to 
w masters. 
The family of Luynes has shown itself worthy of such 
‘decessors. The first owner of Chateaudun of that House 
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EARLY SIXTEENTH CENTURY DOORWAY. 


left interesting memoirs of the Court of Louis XV., where 
he formed part of the blameless circle that surrounded the 
much-enduring Queen Marie Leczinska. Another embraced 
the Liberal side at the Revolution, refused to emigrate and 
yet contrived to pass unscathed through the Terror, to 
become a senator under the Empire, though his castle of 
Chateaudun was devastated and used as a prison. His 
grandson was a distinguished archaeologist and a member of 
the French Academy, while the father of the present 
Duke met a hero’s death in the defence of his country 
in 1870, a few weeks after the capture of Chateaudun by the 
Germans. W. H. Warp. 





THE BELLRINGER OF 
RANCON. 


OT far from Caudebec, that most picturesque 

of all towns on the Seine between Rouen and 

Havre, is the little village of Rancon. Here 

dwells quite a celebrity in the person of Madame 

Féron, bellringer, grave - digger, rose - grower, 

famous cider-maker and village tailoress, a veritable Norman 
Pooh-Bah-ess. I had been prowling round the old Roman- 
esque church at Rangon, and suddenly spying a pretty 
timbered cottage whose thatched roof was covered with 
brilliant green moss, I made my way there through a green- 
wood maze. Peeping over the garden gate, I saw a 
picturesque old woman wearing huge sabots, bending loving] 
DOORWAY OF DUNOIS’ TURRET STAIR. over a spreading rose bush, whose scattered branches bore 
Mid fifteenth century. a wealth of blossoms. The cottage was bosomed in roses, the 
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owner was evidently vulnerable through her floral treasures, When I suggested making a few figure studies of her 
and so ‘ Bonjour, Madame, que vos fleurs sont belles,”’ both in the garden and in her quaint cottage interior, s}, 
proved to be a true passport, and I was smilingly was delighted, but the picture that delighted her most w; 
invited into the garden and finally into the picturesque the one with her beloved roses in it. The living-room was 
cottage A little chat soon puts me in possession of all very picturesque. Along one side was the open fireplace 
her numerous accomplishments, and I was _ particularly furnished with old rude implements ; opposite was an 
informed that her favourite réle was that of bellringer. Norman dresser, handsome in design, richly carved a 
She proudly showed me a photograph of a picture of decorated with a hundred-and-one bits of china and burnis] 
herself standing in the middle Of the church lustily pulling brass ornaments from harness, etc.: and in one corn 
the bell, painted by a famous French Academician. But ticking drowsily, was a gaily painted grandfather’s clo 
it was roses, roses all the way The bellringing, etc., through whose glass door was seen the huge burnished gold 
was work, her roses were her playfellows, and she never sun of the pendulum swinging slowly to and fro. 1] 
tired of them nor quarrelled with them cottage was fully equipped for cider making. In a lit 


THE BELLRINGER OF RANCON, NEAR CAUDEBEC. 
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room branching off the living-room were huge tubs full of 
the little apples so much in evidence here in the orchards 
and on the trees along the roads. Near to the tubs was 
the masher with its antiquated flywheel of four spokes, 
with a block of wood at the end of each to gain power, and also 
the old cider press, simple and perfect in its action, and so old 
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that possibly it was in use when Norman William was Duke 
I was loth to leave such a pretty little spot, for the model 
was so obliging that I felt ashamed of making so manv 
pictures of her; but night was coming on apace, and so | 
had perforce to leave, but not before I had sampled a mu: 
of cider that was nectar fit for the gods. JAMES SHAW. 
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A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 
N a very clever introduction to The Folk of Furry Farm 
(Nisbet), George A. Birmingham, in his endeavour 
to place Miss K. F. Purdon, the writer of it, gives us a 
keen but pleasant analysis of contemporary Irish 
iiterature. He laughs, or rather very urbanely smiles, 
it the Irish Literary Movement with large capitals. It 
fed a good deal upon fairies”’ ; its exponents “ wrote mystic 
nd, as time went on, rather incomprehensible verse.”” With 
em were a number of politically patriotic poets, like “‘ Ethna 
arbery ” and Miss Milligan, who were still a long way from 


he commonplace things of ordinary life. Another band 
writers was headed by Mr. Padraic Coim, “ who gave us 


lendid poems about ploughers and drovers, but still felt 

necessary to drag in Dana and Wotan occasionally.” 
jut his whole-hearted admiration is reserved for James 
stephens, “for his is the genius which can make the back 
treet beautiful.’”’ Meanwhile the Abbey Theatre had been 
uunded and the energies of young Irish writers were absorbed 
n composing plays for it. It travelled the same journey 
is the poetry had done. “ At first the drama was almost 

mystical and far-away as the early lyrics"’; then came 
he greatest of the Abbey Theatre writers, Synge, who put 
orgeous language into the mouths of squalid, but intensely 


uman peasants. His followers emphasised the squalor, 
ut left out the poetry. Now “in verse and drama 
like the mystic has given way to the materialist, high 
wetry to realism.’ These are the chief features of the 
Irish Jiterary Movement, but George A. Birmingham 
| throws a kindly glance on the work of many others, 
n addition to those we have mentioned. There is Lady 
Gregory's ‘ Kiltartin”’ prose, the brilliant articles by 
‘A. E.” in the Hemestead ; and a number of Irish writers 
have worked outside the movement. Mr. George Moore has 


viewed it as a spectator; Miss Somerville and Miss Ross 
re classified as the successors of Lever; Oscar Wilde and 
Bernard Shaw are Irish only in the sense that Sheridan and 
Goldsmith were Irish ; but all these belonged to the period 
of germination. Now is the day of the ripening of the fruit. 
james Stephens has deserted verse for prose, and has already 
won an assured position. Miss Purdon takes a place by his 
side. ‘A great merit of her work is the fidelity with which 
he reproduces the dialect of the peasants about whom she 
writes.”” With this criticism we in the main agree. George A. 
Birmingham, in his brief survey, misses out one of the most 
striking personalities in the Irish literature of to-day- 
Patrick Macgill, the writer of that impressive book, “ Children 
of the Dead End,” with its tragical picture of Irish misery. 
Miss Purdon has the distinction that she is able to lighten 
the miserable Irish cabin with the lamp of humour. The 
personages of her novel could scarcely be called children of 
the dead end. They do not belong to the submerged tenth, 
but thev sit on the edge of the precipice. Nowhere that we 
know of has Irish peasant life been rendered with the same 
wit and insight and fidelity as she brings to bear upon it. 
Her people are the poorest of the poor, and, consciously or 
unconsciously, she has portrayed them exactly as they are. 
fhe statisticians who have worked out on paper the figures 
which, in their opinion, show it to be impossible that English 
peasants can live, would inevitably place the Irish cabin 
in an atmosphere of heavy gloom begotten of want and 
starvation. Miss Purdon achieves the very great feat of 
exhibiting these Irish peasants in their necessitous circum- 
stances, but still alive with the vivacious humour of their 
country. Julia, whose acquaintance we leave the reader 
to make, would have a dinner on Sunday that “a lord might 
be proud to sit down before !’’—a pig’s face on a bolster of 
greens, it might be, or something like that. But after telling 
us that no one would have much wish for it because of the 
argument and scolding over it all, the writer goes on : 





They would have had far more comfort in the old times with nothing 
better than potatoes and salt, and maybe a bit of bacon or a salt herring 
“kitchen.” Old Mrs. Caffrey would give you a pleasant word 
with whatever she was sharing round, and that helped out a short dinner ; 
what mostly was what she had, God help her! 


by way of 





Old Mrs. Catirey im that is more than typically Irish 
We feel her te be human. Sois her son, in his kindly, thought 
less, Irish way, spending where he should be earning and 
smoking away his money watching others at work. 

Che Irish world thus pictured is very different from that 
of Lever and the writers of his time. Lever was ever planning 
out his bits of fun, and though he might know the real con 
dition of the poor, he always selected his incidents for the 
purpose of getting his joke off successfully. Others of a 
different tvpe of mind worked with equal zeal for tears and 
pathos. Miss Purdon is able to keep at a natural level. We 
never feel that she is consciously trying to make us eithe 
laugh or shed tears, and yet she gets to both in her own way 
that looks so simple and vet is so difficult to achieve. George 
A. Birmingham singles out for comment the fact that she 
writes prose, and he does not do this in the ironic spirit, 
such as was used in the House of Commons when a dis 
tinguished novelist was relerred to as a master of prose and 
the hit was palpable. Miss Purdon is not prosy and she is 
not rhetorical ; but her writing ts in its way a reproduction 
of the Leinster dialect. At least, it reads as though the 
writer bore the same relation to the peasants whom she puts 
in her book as the old blue-stocking ladies of Edinburgh 
used to bear to the fisher-girls whose ways they could so 
humorously reproduce. Anyone who reads it will sympathise 
with George A. Birmingham’s admiration, and not the less si 
because any touch of mysticism ts carefully avoided and so, 
indeed, is any fine writing. It all lies naturally in an atmosphere 
suffused with peat smoke. Miss Purdon has a wonderful com 
mand of landward idiom, and take up the page where one likes, 
a phrase redolent of the soil is sure to be found. The weak 
ness of the story lies in the fact that it is somewhat episodic in 
character. It has not the build of a novel with a strong plot 
and, perhaps, is less easily read on that account ; but it will 
delight all those who love natural drawings of natural peopl 


\ PARSON PAINTER 
Matthew William Peters, R.A.: His Life and Work. 
Vietoria Manners * The Cann : 
PHE pat re combinatioi Fra Angelica, it linkost needh 
to relate, 


mSseus . 
on-paimter is a 
followed the religious lite 
habit. A vastly 
Edward Bury, who enjoyed a considerable reputation as an 


Some of the lesser Spanish mastet 
that of the Rey 
irtist in the day 
fact of hi 


wore the monastic different instance 


of the Regency But his chief title to fame is the 


Lady Charlotte Campbell. 


marriage te 
Time has not preserved his works, and he remair 
Matthew William Peter 
artist first and clergyman Lady 


recently published, draws 


an unknown and speculative master The Rev 
R.A., one of his contemporaries, was second 
Victoria Manners, in the charming volume she ha 


ittention to a painter who has been unduly neglected, If Peters’ sermon 


were only half as delightful as some of his pictures he must have been a 
fascinating spirit. Evidently he was a man of varying temperament 
{rtistically, he is the most brilliant English member of a school which 
acknowledged Boucher as its inspiration. His brush was heavier in its 


graces than that of the French master, but he possessed skill few 
ubject 
1 clerk in Holy Order 
himself to 


Unfortunately for his 


i delicate 
His natural tendency was towards 
When he 


ind confined 


of Hudson's pupils could rival 


of an innocently “ free”? nature became 


he expressed his repentance elaborate and rathes 


salvation, artistic rather 
than spiritual, his work lost interest immediately, and he dropped to the 
His election to the Royal Ac 


opening of what should have 


painful religious allegories 
level of a second-rate craftsman wemy in 17 
atter student days in Paris and Rome, was the 
been a fine career, His early portrait groups were not unlike those of Zoffany 
Then he worked in the manner of Angelica Kauffman 
Jordan, * 


Suddenly he painted, 


with a magnificent bravura, Mrs. Love in her eves sits playing,” 


the still more exquisite “‘ Sylvia,” and the mysteriou Lydia.” Then, 
in 1781, he was ordained deacon, and then priest He resigned from the 
Academy, and painted the “* Angel carrying the Spirit of a Child to Paradise,” 


which Bartolozzi’s engraving carried into scores of pious households. The 
Duke of 


livings, 


Rutland, who had bought many of his Venuses, gave him several 


and such “ luxurious wanderings” of his pencil as he could regai: 


were sanctimoniously committed to the flames. As a country clergyman 
his life was exceedingly happy, perhaps happier than as a fashionable portrait 
He never gave up art altogether, and one day officiated in his church 
absent-mindedly holding a palette in his hand. Peters died in 1814. Had 
he continued to work in the manner of the first half of his career he might 


painter, 


have ranked with the greatest masters of that wonderful period, for his art 
was steadily progressive. Lady Victoria Manners has written a biography 
which was wanted, and this handsome volume will find its place in the library 


of every lover of the British school 
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Rider : 


OTHING is truer than the saying that “ Laughter 
lightens labour,”” and the faculty of seeing the 
humorous side of things tends to prolong life 
and to lighten the burden of it generally. Few 
situations lend themselves more readily to the 

ridiculous than the back of a horse, and few people, if they 
would tell the truth of the matter, but would confess to having 
at some time or other contributed to the gaiety of their friends 


‘I wonder what's the other side of that?” 


April 25th, 1914 
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POINT-TO-POINT. 





Horse: ‘““SodoI: go and see.” 


through the medium of some unrehearsed incident in thei 
equestrian experience. In the hunting field, where, I think 
we may take it for granted most of the capable horseme: 
and horsewomen are found, most days provide for thy 
observant something which provokes a smile, and quit: 
commonly something exceedingly funny. The wise mai 
tempers his laughter with sympathy, knowing that his ow 
turn may come next. 





Spectator: ‘‘ Must’ ave bought ’is saddle second-'and ; ’e wasn’t never measured for it, nohow.” 
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The _ point - to - point 

meetings, Which occur 
everywhere about this time 
of year, are particularly 
fertile in humour. I speak 
vithout prejudice, as some- 
times participating and 
doubtless incidentally pro- 
iding my share of the fun. 
\t those meetings one sees 
he sportsman, whose weight 
loes not at other seasons 
‘riously worry him, trying, 
x love of the sport, to 
ride upon a saddle ridi- 
ulously inadequate to 
ccommodate his person. 
ind one sees the man, 
vhose possessions are always 
» him the best, trying to 
emonstrate that a good 
unter must also be a race- 
orse, and that his own 
ind and condition are 
ood enough to last over 
our miles or so of country 
ithout falling off. Ano- 
her sportsman pulls up his 
tirrup leathers several 
oles shorter than he is 
ised to, in accordance 
vith professional practice 
nowadays, the result very 
kely being that he con- 
duces to the gaiety of the 
pectators by coming off on 
the first op- 
portunity. 

Altogether 
the point-to- 
point is an 
exceedingly 
enjoyable ad- 
junct to the 
end of hunt- 
ing in spring, 
and it would 
be a great 
pity if any- 
one were dis- 
couraged from 
taking part 
by the fact 
that he may 
contribute to 
the humour 
of the day. 
Fortunately, 
with most of 
us the case is 
somewhat 
like that of 
the drunken 
man who so 
often thinks 
everyone else 
is worse than 
himself. I 
once heard a 
story illus- 
trative of 
this of two 
High landers 
who had 
spent the 
evening over 
the whisky, 
till one said 
to the other, 
“ Duncan, it’s 
time ye was 
going home 
tae yer mi- 
ther; there’s 
two heads on 
ye!" G. 


Amateur Jockey : 
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‘I wish I hadn’i shortened these leathers so much.”’ 





SEAT. 
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FARM NOTES 


ON A BORDER FARM IN 
APRIL. 

HE farmer’s face, as he 
patrols his cornfields, 
wears a somewhat 

anxious look, for he wants 
rain—not a heavy downpour, 
for that would not suit him 
at all, but mild showers with 
a south or south-west wind. 
And he is anxious, for the 
signs are not favourable. 
[The horizon on the South- 
East betokens wet, cer- 
tainly, on occasion, but he 
knows full well that April 
promises in this respect are 
less to be relied upon than 
a broken reed, and _ that 
spring moisture appears 
nearest at hand when really 
it is furthest away. Che 
farmer wants rain for the 
newly sown corn, as well as 
Up to the be- 
ginning of the month there 


for the grass. 


were whole weeks when no 
sowing could be done _ be- 
cause of wet not heavy 
rains, but persistent raining 
every now and again, which 
kept the land too damp on 
the top for 
working. Then 
followed the 
spe 11 of 
drought, ac- 
companied by 
cold winds, 
frosty air and 
hot suns 
typical barren 
April weather, 
during which 
vegetation 
grows with 
great reluct- 
ance. Very 
little corn is 
above ground 
as yet, and it 
is really better 
out of sight for 
a while, for the 
tender shoots 
would be 
scorched by 
the sun and 
blasted by the 
razor-edged 
winds. On the 
lowland sheep 
farms the 
lambing is 
over, and that 
is a matter for 
congratula- 
tion. A more 
satisfied ex- 
pression creeps 
over the far- 
mer’s face as 
he ‘‘ looks the 
sheep,”’ for the 
lamb crop is 
good in most 
cases. The 
shortage in the 
sheep stocks 
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of the country, as shown by the Agricultural Returns, causes 


no uneasiness to the Border flockman, but rather the 


reverse, for whatever the any 
flock. 


ewes, 


prospect in year, he never 


reduces the numbers of 


his breeding Regularly, as 
drafts his old 
regularly he replaces them with gimmers, and so, let 
be good or let them be bad, his productive capital remains 
intact. The British equanimity 
the frozen or chilled meat from the Argentine and the British 
Dominions is being diverted from home ports to America and 
Central What 
him, however, is the difficulty of getting his raw material— 
store cattle—to enable him to produce the finished article. 
The Irish breeding grounds are shut off by the regulations 
resulting from the various outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease, 
and Great Britain alone cannot, at present, supply all that he 
requires. The high prices of stores have had one good result— 
they have given a fillip to the home rearing of calves, and less 


the autumn comes, he and just as 


prices 
while 


feeder looks on with 


Europe—it is his opportunity. does disturb 


disinclination is shown now by the women of the household 
to take a hand in this important branch of farming activity, 
which comes more particularly within their province. While 
sufficient room is left for grumbling—and what farmer would 
forego that privilege ?—the business of farming during the year 
which ends in May has been not unprofitable, and bank balances 
will not be less than they have been. And as to the immediate 
future, the prospect might be worse, and much worse, than it is. 
Apart from technical matters, the Border farm in April, more 
The 
April of 1914 has not, however, dealt kindly with the greenery 
of pasture and woodland and hedgerow. 


particularly in a genial season, is a place good to live on. 


The garden is showing 
a fair amount of blossom, but the hawthorn—the glory of spring 

has only recently sent out its leaf buds, and May will be advanced 
before bloom is seen. The beech fillings in the hedges still carry 
last year’s leaves, and the hard wood trees in the fences are nearly 
as gaunt and naked as they were in winter ; 
ing at the leash 


but they are strain- 
they and all growing things—and a couple 
of days of moist and cloudy heat would see them slip their chains. 
The small birds, and the larger ones too, are more at the mercy 
of their enemies than they would like to be. 
and marauding creatures—bipeds and quadrupeds—with sharp 


Cover is scarce, 
eyes have no difficulty in locating nesting places. This leads 
me to say, by the way, that not everyone recognises the need 
of hedges on farms if singing birds are to be encouraged. I 
have been in districts where the ordinary singing birds were 
almost and the painful. The 
farmer and gardener may sometimes have cause to complain 


entirely absent, silence was 


of their depredations—doubtless they have—but the amenity 
of life in the country is largely bound up with the presence and 
well-being of this section of the feathered world, and it is worth 
while to give their welfare an occasional thought. I am glad 
to say, though I will not assert it is for the sake of the birds, 
that farm hedges in the North Country are receiving more care 
Landlords here and there 
are taking an interest in the preservation of the thorn hedge, 


and a large number of farmers are making it a part of their usual 


and attention than they used to do. 


practice to cut or lay a portion every year. Whether as a fence 
or as an adornment of the landscape, nothing can take the place 


of the live thorn hedge 5. Ge 


THE LIGHT HORSE-BREEDING INDUSTRY. 


rhe Report on the administration of the grants for the 
encouragement and improvement of the light horse-breeding 
industry will be studied with close attention by those who read 
what Mr. R. H. Rew had to say about horses in his summary 
of the Livestock Returns. He made out a table which showed 
that the total number of unbroken horses under one year old 
in England and Wales has decreased from 122,522 in 
105,854 in I913. 
than appears from these figures, and in Wales there has during 


1906 to 
In England the falling off has been greater 


the last three years been an increase, although even there the 
total in 1913 was not equal to the total in 1906. In regard to 
light horses, the report says they “‘ appear consistently to indicate 
a decline during the year in light horse-breeding in England, 
though in Wales light 
improved its position.” 


seem to have 
Thus very little as yet appears to have 
been accomplished by the Council formed to encourage and 
In the Report complaint is made that 
the scheme is very little known even yet, although it came into 
operation in 1911. We think that the main object of the scheme 
is to revive interest in the breeding of light horses and to endeavour 
In view of the figures published, 
it is impossible to say otherwise than that these objects have 


horse-breeding would 


improve this industry. 


to make it a commercial success. 
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not been achieved. The Board of Agriculture are spending 
about {14,000 a year in subsidising high-class thoroughbred 
stallions to travel the country at a low fee, and yet the number 
of light horses continues, in the words of the Report, to decline 
as it has done for many years past. We do not seek the causes 
of this in the failure of the scheme for sending premium stallions 
round the country, but rather in the fact that those engaged 
in farming can see more profitable outlets for their labour and 
capital than in rearing horses. The price offered for the light 
horse, unless it be for a hunter or carriage horse, or some othe 
form of luxury, is not tempting enough. We are thinking 
at the moment more especially of the Army. In spite of al! 
that has been done to use the motor, there is still much need 
in every modern army for cavalry, and very great difficulty is 
experienced in getting horses. The British Government is 
more niggardly in this way than they are on the Continent 
Germany, Russia and France, for example, recognise not only 
that a supply of horses is a necessity of the army, but that 
has to be paid for at a price that will bring horses into the market 
For it all comes back to a question of supply and demand 
There is plenty of good breeding stock in England, plenty « 
suitable land, a capital climate, and men equal to any in th 
world as regards skill in breeding ; but there must be an appr 
priate reward offered before they can be expected to devot 
their energy to this work. 


THE EXCESSIVE HEIGHT OF 
YOUNG POLO PONIES. 


HE interest excited in polo pony breeders by the recent 
correspondence in these columns came to a head last 
Friday, when the matter of the height of young stock 
was made the subject of a long and interesting dis- 
cussion at the Council meeting of the National Pony 
Sir George Hastings was in the chair and there was a 

full attendance, including no less than four past presidents—Mr 

Norris Midwood, Sir Gilbert Greenall, the Rev. D. B. Montefiore 

and Mr. Howard Taylor—all of whom took part in the debate. Mr 

Montefiore, taking ‘‘ Heather’s ”’ letter in Country LIFE as the 

starting point of his remarks, pointed out that the correspondence 

had brought out a general opinion that the Council ought to take 
some steps to control so far as possible the height of and type 





Society. 


of the young ponies exhibited at their show. The general feeling 


of the Council was averse from a return to the measurement 
of young ponies under three years old. There was a feeling 
that perhaps the Society’s critics were right as to the advisability 
of having as judges only those who have had practical ex- 
perience either as players or 
Mr. Montefiore strongly advocated the closing of the Stud 
Book to all young stock which were not by registered sires 
registered dams, saving, of 
owners of those youngsters which were exhibited under the old 
In the end the Council unanimously accepted an amend- 
ment moved by Mr. T. F. 


breeders of the polo pony. 


out of course, the rights of the 
rules. 
Dale, that in the next supplement 
and at the 1915 Show only those ponies between one and three 
years old should be accepted which are the produce of registered 
dams. This was accepted because of the present deficiency of 
suitable stallions and also because it was thought that the report 
on mountain and moorland ponies had established the fact 
that the thoroughbred and the pony being of common origin, 
and the result of similar combinations of Eastern and native 
strains, there could be no objections to the use of thoroughbred 
type and 
The net result of the correspondence and discussion has brought 


stallions of pony descent in breeding polo ponies 
out the following points : 
has no particular tendency to grow over-height ; 
young ponies grow big at an earlier age, but they do not go 
on growing for so long a time as those kept in the rough. On 
the other hand, the ill fed youngster, when fed up later in life, 
does not know when to stop growing and frequently becomes 
General experience is that the ponies that fail to measure 
are nearly always those that have roughed it in the early months 
of their life and have afterwards been highly fed with a view 


First, that the well fed youngster 
the well fed 


too big. 


to polo. Secondly, that as in most cases the colts and fillies 
follow the of the dam, it is desirable to encourage 
breeding from registered dams only. In most cases the mares 
are less remotely connected with native pony strains than the 
stallions ; and thirdly, and lastly, that in all classes the judges 
should be men who are in some especial way connected with 
polo either as players or breeders. There was a general opinion 
that the polo pony is a pony and not a miniature hunter. 


size 
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ON THE GREEN. 


By Horace HuTCHINSON AND BERNARD DARWIN. 


SUGGESTIONS AT SANDWICH. 

GOOD many people have, I imagine, heard more 
or less vaguely that some alterations of the Sand- 
wich links have lately been suggested by Mr. 
Colt. Anything to do with Sandwich is always 
of interest, because, though there are some who 

criticise the course, there are very, very few who do not love 
it. The proposals are particularly interesting just now, 
when it is so soon to be the meeting place of international 
giants in the Amateur Championship. 

The main proposals for alterations relate to the second, 
fifth, sixth and seventh holes. And there is another which 
is, as I understand, of a comparatively tentative character 
as regards the first. To begin with the first hole, it is 
suggested to make 
the tee near the swing 
gates, and thence to 
play a “ dog-leg ’’ hole 
round the corner of the 
field on to the plateau 
in front of the cross 
bunker guarding the 
present first green. 
The advantage involved 
is, of course, that of 
starting close to the 
club-house, instead of, 
as at present, having 
a considerable walk and 
sometimes a cold wait. 
On the other hand, the 
first hole is a fine one 
as it is, and there may 
be some natural dis- 
position to leave well 


alone. Whichever 
course may be taken, 
it will not affect the 


proposals for the second 
and third holes, which 
are both original and 
important. The pre- 
sent second hole is not 
wholly satisfactory ; 
the rubber-cored ball 
has altogether taken 
away the glories of the 
old tee shot, since the 
difficulty is no longer 
in carrying the first 
bunker, but in stopping 
short of the second ; 
the green, too, may 
not unfairly be called 
rather fluky. The sug- 
gested new hole is to 
be 370yds. in length, 
to be played away to 
the right or, to speak 
geographically, in a 
south - easterly direc- 
tion. The tee shot will 
be played between the 
bunker that is at pre- 
sent carried from the 
tee and another new 
one to the right; and 
the green sounds fas- 
cinating in description 
—a “long narrow green with run up to it. 
the green to be about 8o0yds. from fence.’ The green 
is already half formed by Nature, and is to be slightly 
raised against the player and visible when the second 
shot is played. The making of this hole would open up 
the way for the new third, a one-shot hole of about rgoyds., 
to be played up to the present green. The stroke would, 
however, be played more or less up the valley, with the 
famous Sahara yawning on the player’s left to catch a 
hook. The bold carrying shot would be straight over the 
ridge at the hole, and there would be a “ safe route” on the 
right for those having a preference for doing things by stages. 
We come next to the fifth and sixth and with them the 


MR. R. P. 


Centre of 





HUMPHRIES. 





old problem of the Maiden. At present the second shot is 
over the edge of the Maiden bunker on to a comparatively 
flat and open green in the low ground beyond. The new 
green, if approved, would be a plateau green to be made on 
the ridge to the left of the present one. A lowering of the 
ridge of the right-hand portion of the Maiden and some tilting 
up of the green would make the surface of the green visible 
for the playing of the second shot. This hole again seems 
to the mind’s eye a splendid one, and for the present second 
shot, though it has possibilities of condign punishment for 
the erratic, is not wholly good. After this is the sixth, which 
will no doubt be called the Maiden till the end of time, though 
it is even now entirely different from the old hole that was 
once so famous. The new one would be played across the 
old green from the top 
of the ridge to the right 
of it to a high plateau 
beyond it, a beautiful 
natural site for a green, 
as many people have 
thought before now. 
The hole would be, 
it appears, about 
r45yds.; there would 
be, of course, no sus- 
picion of blindness, 
and once again there 
seems nothing but 
praise possible for an 
ingenious notion. 
Finally, there is the 
seventh, where it is 
suggested to make a 
new green on the ridge 
to the left of the 
present hole, and 
which, Mr. Colt thinks, 
would “provide a 
more interesting finish 
to this long hole.” 
There would also be 
involveda slight 
alteration to the tee 
shot, the new tee being 
““on the ridges to the 
left and behind the 
present Maiden green,” 
while the right-hand 
bunker in the face of 
the hill, which is now 
carried, and the pot 
would be filled up. 
There are various 
minor proposals at 
other holes, but if car 
ried out they would in 
no way affect the main 
character of the holes 
and need not be: 
enumerated. 

If one may, with- 
out impertinence, €x- 
press an opinion about 
other people’s business, 
Mr. Colt seems to have 
tempered conservatism 
with originality with 
his usual skill. It 1s, 
perhaps, permissible to 
shed just one tear over that big, blind drive over the Sahara, 
without doubting that the new hole would be magnificent. 
As to the second, fifth, sixth and seventh, if one need shed 
tears at all they can only be of joy. The “ ridges” which 
play so prominent a part in the story hold out promise of 
great strokes to be played with an almost paintully clear 
vision of surrounding dangers, in, perhaps, the greatest 
golfing country in the world. B. D. 

BRITISH WELCOME TO AMERICAN GOLFERS. 


OUR American visitors have certainly been very fortunate in their 


reception in these islands. That is not said in respect of their welcome by 


their brother golters. It would not be very seemly for us to congratulate 
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ourselves or them on that score. But what they, and especially Mr. Ouimet, 
Mr. Travers and Mr 


arrival here they came 


Herreshoff are to be congratulated on is that on their 
at once into a great baptism by wind. That is a 
schooling which they rather need The wind, in their great continent, or 
it least on its eastern side, does not blow so fiercely and frequently as over 
yut little island, and it was always to be expected that they might find them- 
selves at a little disadvantage when they had to encounter it It so happened 
that, landing on our shores in early April, they came in for just about as 
tempestuous a golfing experience as it is at all-likely that they will have to 
endure in the whole course of their sojourn here It is better for them that 
they should have been made acquainted with the capabilities of our climate 
in this respect first rather than last, while they were only playing their friendly 
und practice matches, and before they entered on the more serious contests 
Nothing is likely t 


have been repaid for their trouble The later comers, like Mr 


» surprise them now, and those who came over so early 
“ Chick ” 
Evans, were not welcomed so windily, but he, at all events, has beer: here 


before and knows the worst and the best of us 


THE SCHENECTADY PUTTER WITH ITS HEEL CUT OFF. 


It would not be quite “ playing the game ™ if 1, who have the honour to 


of the Rules of Golf Committee, were to say anything which 


be a memilx 


‘ 


would suggest a tampering with the sacred spirit of their decrees, but it rea ly 


uppears as if many superfluous pains and energies were being expended by 


those persons who, as Britons, used to be lovers of the Schenectady putter 


ind, as Americans, continue devoted to it, and yet are practising with various 
other makes and shapes in order to bring themselves within the British 
golfing law Has it irred to any one of these to try the simple experi 


ment of sawing off the heel of one of these putters ? rhe heel is the offending 


part, according to the law of our land, and with the heel taken off such of 


the Schenectady as remains is a perfectly legal weapon The objection 


sure to be made to the suggestion is that this removal of the heel must have 
iltering the balance of the club and of 


the effect of so spoiling it 


us to destroy all the advantage which the original shape gave The right 


imswer to that objection is to bid the objector go forthwith and saw off the 


heel of his Schenectady and see That is what I, who write, have done, and 
I cannot see that it makes the slightest difference to the balances I have 
to admit being much surprised by this result I had expected to find the 


balance totally ruined and upset, and it seems to me quite extraordinary that 
the heel can be removed with so little alteration to the feel of the club in the 
hand It is not conceivable that any legal objection can be taken to a hee! 
and the 


less Schenectady, and I fail to see why the Britons who used to be, 


Americans who are, devotees ot this curiously headed putter should not take 
their heels off and continue using them It is what I should do in their 
place H. G. H 


AN INDOOR CHAMPIONSHIP. 
It seems inappropriate to be talking about indoor golf after nearly a 
April 


American magazine Golf I have just been reading some notes 


fortnight of the loveliest outdoor golfing weather However, in the 


number of the 
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by Mr. ** Chick "" Evans of the indoor activities of the Chicago golfers. “ The 
indoor golf season,” he says, “‘ has been very successful in Chicago. New 
nets have been put up in various clubs and the two golf schools have been 
going merrily.” The schools have been thronged, and for the past two months 
have been running tournaments both for men and women. Putting courses 
at the department stores have been crowded also, and on certain days the 
greens were kept exclusively for the ladies. It is putting, apparently, that 
has aroused such great interest rather than the “ regular indoor game.” 
How this latter game is played I do not precisely know, and Mr. Evans leaves 
the reader in the dark, assuming, rightly no doubt, that he ought to know 
all about it. At any rate, there have been two championships of it, the 
Interstate and the Western Indoor Championship, for which some ot the 
best players in the West entered. Mr. Evans mentions among the devotees 
of this singular game a Judge of the Federal Court, a prima donna at the 
opera, and Willie Ritchie, the champion light-weight boxer. We may well 
be frightened of invaders from a country that can throw itself into its games 
so whole-heartedly 
OUR BEST GREEN-KEEPER FOR AMERICA. 

I have just heard a piece of news that is a very sad one for British putting 
greens, namely, that Peter Lees of Mid-Surrey, who is generally recognised 
as the head of the green-keeping profession, sails for America at the beginning 
of June He is going to work for Mr. C. B. Macdonald, who has, as 


I men- 
tioned the other day, a scheme in hand for the making of a course at Long 
Beach 
tains and suck down valleys in what is now a flat, sandy expanse by some 
method akin to that of our familiar friend the vacuum cleaner. Mr. Macdonald 
is, Of course, the presiding genius of the famous National Golf Links at 
Southampton, and is also keenly interested in two new and good courses, 
Hollow and Piping Rock. There 


scope for an artist in green-keeping who is in alliance with him 


i marvellous scheme, in which fearful engines are to suck up moun- 


Sleepy is clearly, therefore, plenty of 
American 
courses are kept in apple-pie order. Their greens often put ours to shame 
There is nothing to do but 


regretfully to wish Lees all possible good luck in his new enterprise 


MR. R. P. HUMPHRIES. 


Mr. Humphries of Cambridge has been perhaps the most successful of 


and now, I suppose, they will be better still. 


He had a most successful career in trial 
he beat Mr. Gordon 
Barry rather severely in the University match, and he has just been gaining 


the University golfers this year 


matches, broken for a while by a mishap to his wrist ; 


fresh laurels in the meeting at Harlech, where there are many good golfers 
and it is hard work to win. Mr. Humphries’ great asset is his strength, 
which not only enables him to drive a very long wav, but also gives him great 
powers of recovery in case, as sometimes happens, his ball is not quite in the 
He has an effective Ray-like shot with a niblick, 
is a bold and confident putter and has the useful habit of winning his match 


middle of the course 
when he particularly wants to. His golf is perhaps a little rough as yet, but 
it compels most undoubted respect, and with his great strength and good 


temperament he ought to do still better things in the near future. B.D 





WILD COUNTRY LIFE. 


SEA-LIONS AND SEA-ELEPHANTS. 

HE president of the Zoological Society has recently 
presented a fine young pair of elephant seals (Macro- 
rhinus crozetensis), and as these, like the sea-lions 
which the Society has owned for many years, are 
placed in a large pond, there is an unusually good 
opportunity of studying two different members of 

an extremely interesting group of aquatic mammals. He would 
be a bold zoologist who hazarded a confident opinion as to the 
origin of the whales or the manatees, or, indeed, as to whether 
or no these two groups had ever been truly terrestrial creatures, 
but no one can doubt but that the seals, sea-elephants, sea-bears, 
sea-lions and walruses are the descendants of terrestrial 
carnivores that have taken to an aquatic life. Most animals 
revert to more primitive habits when they are overcome by the 
imperative obsession of sex, and the seals, like the marine turtles, 
come ashore to breed, just as the cocoanut crabs and the tree- 
frogs return to water for the annual propagation of the species. 
The designation of the carnivora is taken from the habits of the 
higher members of the tribe, which are swift and predatory 
hunters of animals, but it is common knowledge that many 
members of the group devour anything that comes their way 

flesh, fish or fowl, alive or dead, molluscs and insects, roots, 
shoots and fruit. The bears have a sweet tooth, the little foxes 
plunder the vineyards, otters are fond of apples and carrots, 
a tame caracal of mine was addicted to plum tart and the quickest 
way to the favourable notice of the pandas is /argesse of sultana 
raisins. Fish and shellfish are the proper food of the tribe of 
seals, and, unfortunately for those who have to board them, 
their appetites are large and their stomachs are dainty. Thirty 
pounds a day of the freshest herring or whiting is an allowance 
none too liberal for a seven-foot sea-elephant, and if the fish 
have been caught by line, it is wise to cut off the heads lest a 
stray hook puncture the intestines. Hagenbeck lost a very 
valuable animal at Olympia by neglecting this precaution. The 
sea-lions, like other animals at the Gardens, are plied by visitors 
with nuts, apples, oranges and buns, but I never see them pay 
any attention to such promiscuous dainties. Recently, how- 


ever, they took to attacking the penguins which share their 
pond, and the evidence of the cinema pictures taken by the Scott 
Antarctic 


Expedition seems to show that, like some good 


Catholics, they include sea-fowl among fish. The young sea- 
elephant recently owned by the Society took very kindly to 
buns, and would come out of the water and “‘ beg ’”’ for them. 
Although he died long before he was full-grown, the post-mortem 
examination showed no trace of harm from so unnatural a diet. 

The gait of the sea-lion and the sea-elephant differ much, 
both on land and in water. On land the sea-elephant drags 
himself laboriously along the ground, the hind legs trailing 
uselessly backwards, the front flippers, turned with the thumbs 
outwards, aiding him slightly in his ungainly flopping move- 
ments. As he lies flat and motionless on the ground or flops 
slowly along, his shapeless glistening body gives him the appear- 
ance of a gigantic slug. In the water he is much more active, 
expanding the hind flippers to form a sculling blade; when 
swimming slowly the tip of the snout is kept in the air, but when 
in pursuit of a fish he dives about two feet below the surface 
and moves swiftly in a straight, horizontal line. On land the 
sea-lion is a grotesque quadruped, raising himself on his hind 
limbs, which are turned outwards and forwards, and moving by 
a series of ungainly leaps, supported on the flat surface of the 
hind legs, the edges of the flippers and partly on the tail. The 
movement in water is a curving undulation in the vertical line ; 
the head dips under the water and the back follows it in a rounded 
curve, but before the tail has disappeared, the snout has emerged 
again. When a sea-lion dashes across the pond it seems as if 
an enormous snake were stretching its coils the whole length of 
the water, and Dr. A. C. Oudemans, a well known Dutch 
naturalist, has propounded the best theory of the sea-serpent 
by suggesting that it is an optical illusion produced by the rapid 
motion of a large sea-lion. The voice of the sea-lion is a 
resonant yelping bark, and it is a noisy animal calling out when 
it is excited. Its sense of hearing is acute, and when I have been 
in the Gardens at night the sea-lions hear my footsteps from a 
distance, and at once plunge into the water and dash about, 
calling loudly. The sea-elephants appear to be less clamorous, 
and, although they grunt and bark when they are quarrelling 
over food, it is only at night and in the early morning that I 
have heard their characteristic voice. It is a loud and vibrating 
roar, prolonged and very hoarse. The nearest approach to the 
sound that I have heard came from a horse which had been 
wounded by a gun-shot. 
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The pinnipede carnivora are divided into three families, 


the walruses, the eared seals and the true or earless seals. The 
sea-lions and the fur seals, or sea-bears, are the typical members 
of the otariidz, or eared seals, and derive their name from the 
presence of small external ears, absent in the walruses and true 
In many respects they are less modified from their land 
ancestors. As I have already said, the hind limbs are longer 
and turned outwards and forwards, and still retain some of their 
quadrupedal function. The neck is long and well separated from 
the head and body. The toes of the fore and hind feet are long 
and slender, and are united by webs, the skin extending in front of 
thetipsin flaps. On the fore foot the toes decrease in length from 
the first to 
the fifth, and 
are devoid of 
claws. In the 
hind foot the 
first and fifth 
toes are claw- 


seals. 


less, and the 
three middle 
toes have 


strong but 
slender claws. 
The body is 
covered by a 
close coating 
of long, 
smooth hairs, 
and in the fur 
seals there is 
a thick under- 


fur, the seal- 
skin of com- 
merce, which 


is absent in W. S. Berridge. 
the sea-lions. 

The phocidez, of which the elephant seal and the common 
seals are members, can be recognised at once by the absence of 
external ears, the direct passage of the line of the head to the 
body without any distinct neck, and the backwardly turned hind 
limbs, useless on land. The five digits of the fore limb are 
long, slender and webbed, but the skin does not extend beyond 
the tips, and each has a perfectly formed, rather flattened 
nail. 

The hind limbs have also webbed feet ; the first and fifth toes 
are longer than the others, and all bear slender curved claws. The 
young male sea-elephant now at the Gardens is over six fee* in 
length, but shows no trace of the nasal proboscis of the adult. 
On land or in water, the nostrils are usually kept tightly closed, 
sometimes for five minutes at a time, and are then suddenly 
protruded, and the air escapes from their wide circular apertures 
with a blowing noise. Expiration and inspiration are repeated 
rapidly several times, and then the nostrils are closed again for 
a long but varying interval. When the animal roars it opens its 
huge, square-shaped mouth, 
showing a cavernous red gap. 

The capacious craniums 
and large, mild eyes of the 
seal family give them an 
appearance of intelligence, 
which is confirmed by closer 
acquaintance with their 
habits and disposition. They 
have relatively large, well 
convoluted brains, and those 
that live on fish must be 
quick and intelligent to catch 
their swift and elusive prey. 
In the southern hemisphere, 
and, indeed, in all parts of 
the world except the ice-floes 
of the north, where the 
great white bears watch for 
them, they have no enemy 
except man; but the savage 
hunter in quest of food and 
clothing, and still more the 
modern commercial aggressor 
secking fur, leather and oil, 
have pressed on them re- 
lentlessly. Unfortunately, 


the instincts of all the seals F. W. Bond. 


make them easy victims to 
man. They are gregarious, fond of companionship, and it is 


only when they have been much hunted in a particular locality 
that they have learned to recognise in man the most relentless 
of wild beasts. When armed crews first began to invade the 
remote islands of the Southern seas, the sea-lions, sea-bears and 
sea-elephants were as fearless and confident as domestic cattle, 
and were slaughtered in countless numbers. Even now, when 
there are certain restrictions in most parts of the world, the killing 
commercial purposes is still the most cruel 
the in which man oppresses wild 
P. CHALMERS MITCHELL. 


of seals for 
and barbarous of all 
nature. 


ways 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


ST. BEES HEAD IN CUMBERLAND 


To tue Epiror or “ Country LuiFt 


Sir,—St. Bees Head in Cumberland is a notable landmark to the naturalists 
of North-Western Here is the 
Coast of the Irish Sea, and to its sandstone ledges resort all the rock-haunting 
birds within many miles. The guillemot and the 


England only real sea-cliff on the East 
razorbill breed the re, and 
the puffin is a visitor during all the winter months The black or common 
cormorant is another visitor, and until spring is well advanced one sees their 
hosts in long line fiving heavily just clear of the water, down, down to their 
Another 


nestet is the 


Ravenglass and even to the Duddon estuary 


fishing haunts at 


herring gull, for 
whom the grassy 
ledges among the 
sandstone afford 
ideal nestin 

places Of 
birds, 
the sand-martin 


smaller 


bores 
hole 
cliffs are 


many a 
where the 
soft, 
and the rock 
pipit nests here 
only along many 
miles of coast 
rhe stock-dove, 
formerly ex- 
tremely rare, is 
now to be found 
nesting in rabbit 
holes or crevices 


on the edges of 


Copyright. the cliffs, An- 

other interest 

ing winter bird of this headland is the kittiwake, which is regular.y seen 
until the coming of nesting time—and then the North calls. Of course, 


one se ie rocks, as well as the 


s the rook and the jackdaw at times among t 
fierce peregrine falcon and the kestrel hawk Phere is one bird absent which 


a casual visitor, even an ornithologist, might expect to see he gannet or 


This bird breeds in tremendous numbers on Ailsa Craig, only 
Firth of Clyde, 
seen fishing three or four miles out at sea; but there i 
headland rhe 


Isle of Man, is also quite unaccountably a rare visitor, arriving 


solan goose 
1 few hours’ flight away in th and odd specimens are to be 
no record of even a 
hooded crow, which 


single appearance on the rocks of the 


breeds in the 


only during the hardest of winter weather. Of birds which have disappeared 
the chough or red-legged crow should be mentioned It is just over fifty 
vears since their settlement here was finally made untenable by the incursion 


of the bloodthirsty peregrines from the Lake Country fells. To walk from the 


bay of St. Bees right round the headland to Whitehaven is, on a sunny after 
noon in early spring, a deiightful though strenuous excursion At anythin 
short of a stormy tide the way is passable ; but being mainly over the débri 
of rock-falls old and new, the going is very difficult, and four hours for the 

journey of eight miles is good time 


There is an opportunity, how 


tt m4 
ever, at Fleswick Bay of dividing 


the labour into two excursions 


The piece from Fleswick to 
Whitehaven 


is the last 


is the 


three 


more tedious, 





miles are overt 


slippery, rounded boulders, hung 


<a, 








with slimy sea-moss In this 


section I came across the guilk 


mots standing shoulder to shoulder 
on a long ledge, making a continu 
ous line of white until my pr 


sence was noted rhen the litth 


bodies were hurled into the air, 
showing the dark head and back 
as they plunged steeply, as though 
falling to certain death on the 
rocks But a cautious flick, and 
the curve of descent altered the 
guillemot sloped down over my 


head, its white breast, dark feet 


und head showing prominently, 


while the ridiculous little flippers, 
twinkling like so many electric 
fans, looking smaller on account of 
their white edging, sent them out, 
Copyright way and over the sea rhe 


herring-gulls, perched on stacks 
made hideous sounds, some 


and still others, 


and quoits and ledges or whirling through the air, 


daring and resentful, others simply loud, meaningless yells ; 


an under-tone, sounding like the confidential chatter of love-making birds 


In the caverns one found early flowers on the great green bunches of 
Cochlearia officinalis, the scurvy grass of old-time medicine At some 
places the under-cliff is extremejy rough Fleswick Bay is interesting as 
a haunt of the old-time smugglers. The Isle of Man was long under a 
different system of taxation to the mainland, and many a Whitehaven 


smuggling schooner was ostensibly trading to island ports with general cargo 
rhe landing is at least dangerous; one cannot conceive a boat coming in 


PALMER 


safely when the least surf was breaking on the reefs Ww. 1 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE EXCESSIVE HEIGHT OF YOUNG POLO PONIES 


To THe Eptror oF Country Luirt 
Sir I am glad to see from your editorial note to my letter of last week that 
think it would meet the case for a time if a registered dam only were 
ted on.” TI exactly what the Council in their wisdom last Friday 
enacted, so 1 hope this will satisfactorily settle the question for a time. When 
the number f registered stallions is considerably augmented no doubt 
the sire question will come up again for consideration.—D. B. MonTertor: 


[See pages 579 and 606.—Ep.] 


THE GREAT BED AT WARI 


To tHe Eprror or “ Country Luirt 
Sir The most interesting account and illustrations of the Hampton Court 
beds in \ i f th week call to mind another historic bed which 
if it be still in existence, should be acquired as a national relic I refer to the 
Great Bed of Ware Thi mentioned by Shakespeare (see ‘“‘ Twelfth Night,” 


Act IIL., Scene 1 The Chronicle states that on June 4th, 1765, the Crown Inn 
it Ware began to be pulled down, and that in that inn was the famous large 
s and their wives slept on the night William III 
If this bed be still in existence a photograph would be 


bed in which twenty-six butcher 


came to the Crow! 


very interesting I was cycling through Ware sixteen or seventeen years ago 


and was told the bed was still at some inn in the place B. B. Dyer 
The so-called Great Bed of Ware is now at the Rye House, Stanstead 
Abbots It has the date 1463 painted on it, but is of late 
century Ep.] — 
THE BUSTARD INN 


Epitor of 


sixteenth 


lo THE ‘Country Luirt 


Sir I have been lately engaged in writing the life of the late Lord Avebury, 


and in his journals find reference to his going to an inn named the Bustard 
on the Wiltshire Downs to see some hawks flown I should much like to 
know what the origin of the name of the inn is, and should be greatly obliged 


if any of your readers having this information—perhaps living in the neigh- 


draw back from the stile, over which we are just stepping, our hands almost 
it 


touch with the patch of oxlips, wood anemones or daffodils that have 


tempted us to the woods. I have just added a refreshing change to a very 
prosy collection. It is at least a variation from “‘ the old order,” and ours of 
rural England sink into insignificance beside it. A rough board, nailed t, 
an orange (not olive) branch, at the entrance of a fruit grove on the outskirts 
of Mandeville, Jamaica, West Indies, inscribed with rude (really rude 
ing: “* Take Care of Your Dam Self. 
With this forcible Jim Crow is a mor 


churlish fellow than our English gamekeepers, who have their tender mood 


) letter 
Jim Crow am Watching affer You.’ 
kind of thing there is no trifling ! 


so—we take care of ourselves by keeping out of his way ELIZABETH Kirk 


AND MUD COTTAGES. 

Epitor or “ Country LiFe.”’} 
i have come across two districts in England where these cob houses 
One is Watton and the other is Diss—both in 
Norfolk The builders mix straw with the clay, and then lay the blocks 
in the sun to dry. 


COB 
(To Tue 
Sir,- 


are constantly being built. 


The size of the blocks is about 2ft. long, 9in. wide, by 
After the blocks are dried they 
are laid with ordinary mortar and plastered inside and outside, but the better 
class houses have a casing of 4}in. brickwork on the outside, and anyon: 


looking at them would think they are brick buildings. 


6in. thick, speaking entirely from memory 


The tenants certainly 
speak well of them, because they are so warm in the winter and extremely 
cool in the summer ; but I question if the ! laws in many towns would allow 
of such houses being built.—]. H. Kerxner-Greenwoop. 

THE FLOWERING OF A DAFFODIL 

[To tue Eprtor or “ Country Lire.”’] 

Sir —Now that daffodils are so much in evidence in our gardens, possibly 
the enclosed, taken at twenty-four hour intervals and showing their method of 
blossoming, may be of interest. A single morning or afternoon may suffice 


to transform a garden with their blossoms, for once the bud begins to droop 





PHOTOGRAPHED AT 


bourhood of the hostelry—would impart it to me At first glance it seems, 


of course, as if the answer were so obvious that the questiun is not worth 
* Bustard Inn—of course it is so called from having been built 


at a date when there were many bustards on the 


the asking 
The Downs are 
open expanses, that the bustards would frequent, ard 


Downs 
just the places, wide, 
in fact, we know that they did frequent these Downs.”” That is all very 
well, but then a considerable doubt about this comfortable conclusion is 
raised by the fact that those hawks which Lord Avebury went to see had 
for their quarry the Norfolk plover or stone curlew, and that one of the various 
names for this bird is the “ thick-kneed bustard.” We do not I think, fird 
it called by that name now—lI, at least, have never heard the name in us« 

It is therefore 
quite likely, as it seems to me, that the inn was named after this “ thick- 
kneed bustard,” and not after the big, true bustard at all. The date of the 
building and the inn, if known, would have much value as 


but we find it given by Bewick and also by Colonel Hawker 


naming of the 
evidence I do not know whether there are stone curlews in its vicinity now, 
but Lord Avebury especially says that they found some of them quite readily 
on the day of the hawking, and that the hawks flew them well. To be named 
after the true bustard it is certain that the date of the inn’s baptism must be 
carried a great deal further back than is necessary if we assume the “ thick 
knee "’ to be its godfather. And it would be interesting if we could get any 
information, even of an approximate kind, as to the latest date at which the 
true bustard is reported to those Downs. The 
nearest that I can get to it from any of the bird books is Seebohm’s state- 
ment from Montagu that 


have been seen on 
“the latest reliable information of the existence 
of the Bustard on the Downs appears to be that of Montagu, who was informed 
in 1813 by the shepherds of Salisbury Plain that these noble birds had not 
been seen for the last two or three years in their favourite haunts.”—Horact 
G. Hutcutnson 


A LAST WORD IN TRESPASS BOARDS 
[To tHe Eprror or “ Country Luirt 


Sir,—The “ 


best it is a crude, 


trespass " board is the “ bogey ’”’ of Easter holiday-makers. At 


uncompromising affair, yet forbidding enough to make us 


INTERVALS 


OF TWENTY-FOUR HOURS. 


some three or four hours may see the rending open of the green encasing 
sheath shown in the one photograph and the appearance of the flower as shown 
in the other. Curiously enough the artificial removal of the sheath does not 
in any way hasten the unfolding of the flower which, as the photographs 
will show, requires some three or four days to open fully.—Joun H. Writs 
A SCOTTISH IMPRESSION OF ENGLISH HEDGING 
[To tHe Eprror or “ Country Lire.”’] 
Sir,—-A couple of photographs which I made in Gloucestershire in the early 
spring appear, better than any wordy argument, to answer the controversy 
concerning the harmfulness of 





from the 
Leader on the 


down hedges, 


your 


cutting 


scent 


point of view, and to give point to subject in 


Country Lire for March 21st. Both are pictures of a hawthorn hedge on 
the farm of Kelmscott, on the upper reaches of the Thames. The hedge in 
question had just undergone a severe spring pruning, and was being “ laid” 
during my visit—the latter process, unfamiliar to a native of Caledonia, 
suggesting the photographs. The first picture is simply a typical view of that 
characteristically flat country from the field side of the hedge, with the Thames, 
swollen with the rains of February, but still a very tender stream, in the 
distance. The point is that no one could possibly say that the severe cutting 
of the hedge had destroyed the view ; on the contrary, there could have been 
no view until the pruning revealed it. In the second photograph, the newly- 
laid hedge is seen at closer quarters, and lest any of your readers should be 
as ignorant as I concerning the process of laying, I add some information 
kindly given me by Mr. Robert Hobbs, junior, on whose farm the photo- 
graphs were taken. “ Laying” 
grown, top-heavy hedge, open and dead underneath, and of ensuring sufficient 
strength in the lower parts to keep livestock within bounds. From eight to 
twelve years after a hedge has been planted it is closely pruned, the strong 
live-wood stems are partially cut through close to the base and are bent over 
so that all lie parallel at a high angle. 
upright stakes 
binders. 


is in essence a means of avoiding an over- 


In this position they are retained by 
which again are held firmly in position by interwoven 
So lightly has the wood been nicked with the billhook that the flow 


of sap from the roots continues along the laid stems, which continue to live, 
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forced into growth beneath the cut, add strength and 


The custom of laying is almost confined to hawthorn 


while new shoots 
thickness to the barrier. 
hedges but in the older roadside hedges, where different woods, such as black- 
thorn, Guelder rose, alder and hazel were mixed with the hawthorm plants, 

these, too, are cut 


and laid along with 


the hawthorn. The 
custom, Mr. Hobbs 
says, 1S very 
common in Glou- 
cestershire, Wilt- 


Berkshire, 
Buckinghamshire, 


shire, 


Oxfordshire and 
throughout the 
Midland Counties; 
but in the 
grazing districts 


Peas Stakes hive bee ders of Warwickshire, 








great 





aw wre Cress Northamptonshi r e 
IN SEZ S— shou. and Leicestershire 
| laid hedges reach 

“ia ~I _ Lad their highest de- 
. J. SCaens velopment. There 
a aN ~ the top binders, 

aw ul —— a ty wn 4 ‘> id _ instead of being 
simply dead 


THE GRAZING COUNTIES TYPE branches, are part 





of the living wood 
trained from the 
and 


LAYING HEDGES. 
hedgerow 

the direction the laid stems. In 
1a hedge the upright stakes form the only dead wood. The distinctive 

tures of the two types are shown diagramatically in the accompanying rough 
etches. These laid hedges are of great strength and stamina, and the 
nting man who would negotiate one without a bold and strong mount 
re often than not rides for a fall. 
i their cost is very reasonable. 


ed across fence in a opposite to 


Their value to the farmer is obvious 
Cutting and laying runs from 2s. 6d. to 
1s. 6d. a chain, according to the age and thickness of the hedge, and the same 
factors also regulate the day’s work of a man, who may complete a full chain, 
under more trying conditions, only half a chain a day. A laid hedge 
!l last without a second laying for from eight to fifteen years, and if it be 
cropped annually, it should remain a good and efficient fence for over twenty 
irs. Even the clippings of the hedge are put to use and sold in faggots 
13d. to 2d. a bundle. Many of the County Councils in Gloucestershire 
nd elsewhere appoint an instructor in hedge-cutting and ditching, and in 
other ways the science is encouraged.—James RITCHIE. 
[Unfortunately, the photographs were not suitable for reproduction, 
and the rough sketches reproduced show the hedges better.—Ep.] 


THREATENED BEAUTY. 
[To THe Eprtor or “ Country Lire.”’] 
Sir,—I am sure all lovers of the country must feel thankful to Lord William 
Gascoyne Cecil for his letter to the 
papers, in which he pleads for the pre- 
servation of our native trees and wild 
flowers, They will also note with plea- 
that 
to the your own 
columns and those of other weekly 
journals. Primrose Day has, I 
fear, been responsible for the loss of 
many primroses in districts where 
they formerly plentiful, and 
near all large towns there has been a 
ruthless uprooting of ferns, which are 
frequently hawked round from door 
to door. ‘* Hertfordshire,” as Lord 
William George Cecil says, ‘‘ was, and is 


sure attention is being drawn 


same subject in 


were 


still, one of the most beautiful counties 
in England.” “ Inthe springher woods 
were carpeted and 
I enclose a photograph 
of a Hertfordshire wood where the 


with primroses 


anemones.” 


white anemone still provides an Easter 
carpet. To destroy such 
beauty would be a crime ; indeed, as 
much care should be taken to 
serve it as that devoted to some 
ancient building.—H. H. WARNER. 
ROOK SHOOTING. 
[To tHe Epitoér.] 

>IR,—May 1 ask through the medium 

t your valuable paper if rook shoot- 


wantonly 


pre- 


, 


ing Is considered a legitimate form of 


sport ? If so, why has it none of the 
sual “codes” which distinguish sport from mere brutal butchery? I 
was 


passing a rookery last May, when I came upon a party of people 


girls as well as men) happily engeged in potting at baby rooks, either 


ictually in their nests or sitting on the branches, too young to fly 
or to find any chance of escape. An old rook was shot in the act 
of feeding her young ones in the nest; her leg was broken, and 
she remained hanging on the branches. Many of the young ones had 
their beaks shot off, and their wings and legs broken; in fact, no 
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It was 


form of brutality seemed to be spared these poor helpless creatures 


a piteous and unpleasant sight for the casual onlooker who had not been 
The birds thought 
by their piteous cries and evident misery 
I could not help thinking that 
would be 


accustomed to regard it as ‘“‘ the proper thing.” parent 
the same as far as 1 could judge 
at the massacre of their helpless fledglings 
unless this pastime had been sanctificd by custom, it regarded as 
Surely when the word “‘ sport" is used it implies that 
and is the 


I am told that rooks require this 


perfectly barbarous. 


the quarry has a sporting chance of escape ‘on the wing” only 
fair way of shooting birds for amusement 
peculiar treatment for several reasons, none of which appear to be based on 
the truth. The first is, are shot the 


not return to their rookery 


that unless the young ones old ones will 
This ide a shows ignorance of the habits of rooks 
the 


took a 


My former home had two rookeries, wher young rooks were never shot, 


but the old ones never deserted. I great interest in studying their 
habits, and found that owls and carrion crows, who often build in the vicinity 
of rooks, would sometimes molest them unless a blank cartridge was fired off 
I also learnt the fallacy of the belief 


overcrowding As a 


from time to time to frighten them off. 
that the 
matter of tact, 


birds must be massacred 
the first the 


and the second year they will sometimes drive them away 


young to prevent 
old birds teach the young ones to build 


left to 


year 
If they are 
manage their own affairs the numbers in the rookeries are restricted and the 
birds are more evenly dispersed throughout the country. With our present 
system of massacring helpless fledglings they do not become dispersed and 
we read and hear of a surprising diminution of rooks in the South of England 
Many think rooks are responsible for damage done 
by wire-worms, crane-fly, 'eather-jackets, et« but the 


that the birds who make these pests their principal food (rooks, 


farmers still to crops 


wiser ones realist 
jackdaws, 
plovers and starlings) do far more good than harm. They are often the scape- 
goat of other marauders, such as rats, stoats, weasels and rabbits. Perhaps 
it is their black feathers which cause them to be suspected of so much wicked 
ness, yet these victims of so much injustice have a sense of justice themselves 
Woe betide any couple who, in their anxiety to complete their home the sooner, 
That dishonest scattered 
are banished from the community Rooks are extremely 
who talks; he “What is it 


He shows great affection for me, but he is even more 


steal their neighbours’ nest materials home is 
and the offenders 
intelligent. I have one says: Jim Crow,” 
* Good-bye,” etc. 
devoted to another rook, one of two nestlings that I saved from being stoned 
to death. From the time they arrived he adopted this particular baby rook, 
and insisted on giving it all his dinner. He 1 think, have 


himself, and I was obliged to shut him up to insure his getting one meal a 


would, starved 


day; his attentions still continue, although the other bird is now grown 
up and independent. 
disinterested kindness are worthy of a little consideration in an 


Surely creatures who are capable of showing so much 
age that 
plumes itself on its humanity and love of fair play. We are beginning to 
realise that any superfluous suffering should be suppressed, and that there 
—* Fiat JUSTITIA 
{It is true that in some parts of the country it is necessary to keep down 


must be limits to what is done in the name of sport.- 


the number of rooks, which may become a nuisance if too numerous, It 
appears from our correspondent’s letter that there are some places wher« 
this is done in a particularly brutal fashion, which cannot be too strongly con- 
demned. We have never seen young rooks shot until they were able to fly and 
were given a sporting chance, and we thought this was the general rule. If the 
people in our correspondent’s district are unable to shoot a flying bird, and if 
they still find it necessary to diminish the number of rooks, they would be more 





HERTFORDSHIRE 


IN A woob. 


humane if they climbed the trees and systematically took the eggs 
POISONING ROOKS 
{To tHe Epiror or “ Country LiFt 
S1r,—Can you or any of your readers tell me what is the law as regards farmers 
sowing or putting down poisoned wheat with a view to causing the destruction 


? 


of rooks, etc.? For three years in succession my rooks have been poisoned 


at this season. Over three dozen fell dead in my grounds between II a.m 
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and dark on Monday last, and large numbers must, no doubt, have fallen I called the 
putsice It would therefore appear that they discovered the poisoned attention of a 
urain that morning, as none has died before or since It appears doubtful farm hand to 
f, under 25 and 27 Vict., C. 113., Sec. 2 and 3, the police could prosecute, the matter, and 
and in any case it would probably be difficult to bring home the guilt to an he told me _ the 
individual, though one may have a pretty shrewd suspicion as to who it is sheep had been 
Is it not, however, very short-sighted on the part of farmers to destroy bird- “ wooded” to pre- 
life in this reckless manner instead of scaring them away? In the long run vent it forcing 
surely they must suffer from having no birds to c‘ear their fields of insects its way through 
You were instituting an enquiry last year as to whether rooks did more harm the hedges and 
than good, or vice versa; but I have never seen the verdict, and it would be wandering away 
interesting to know whether the much-abused rook is really as black as On closer inspec- 
paintec ( S. VEREKER (Major tion I found the 
The Act mentioned by our correspondent has been repealed, and the law wood was fastened 
t is now to be found in Sec. 8 of the Protection of Animas Act, on with a leather 

provides that if any person shall knowingly put or place, or collar round — the 

ocure any person to put or place, or knowingly be a party to the neck. I was sub- 

putting or placing, in or upon any land or building any poison, or any fluid sequently informed 
or edible matter (not being sown seed or grain) which has been rendered that this is quite 
poisonous, such person shall, upon summary conviction, be liable to a fine a usual thing in 
not exceeding {10. It will be a good defence that the poison was placed fot Leicestershire A 
the purpose of destroying rats, mice or other small vermin, but rooks and other propos the above 
birds do not come within this category. If by judicious enquiry our corre- I he te a follow- NO GOOD FOR MOUNTAIN SHEEP. 
spondent can identify the offender and secure enough evidence to bring the ing story A Lei- 
charge home to him, we think the police would take the matter up, and, cestershire farmer 
inyway, our correspondent can himse'f lay an information It will be purchased a small flock of sheep and, being informed that they were lik 
ybserved that there is no remedy if the rooks have disinterred seed or grain to wander, he collected them in a barn and *‘ wooded” them as descr 
hona fide sown, and as rooks are re nature, which are not the subject of above Judge of his surprise when, as they were set at liberty, they ri 
Ep across the field and cleared the hedge at a single bound. He saw the ce 
the following day, who informed him that he had obtained the sheep stra 

4 HORSE-DRIVEN CHURN from the 
fo tHe Eptror or “ Country Lire.” Welsh moun- 


private ownership, there is no civil remedy for damages 


Sir,—I enclose a photograph of a curious method of churning which I saw in tains !—F. H 
ise in Anglesey rhe churn is in the building and is of the barrel type. It is THORNTON 


A 
FEARLESS 
WILLOW 
WREN 

[To Tur 
EDITOR. } 
Sir,—When I 
discovered 
that the wil- 
low wren in 
the photo- 
graph was 
quite fearless, 
I focussed my 
camera on the 
nest, then 
gathered her 
young in mv 
right hand 
(which I laid 
on the nest), 
and _ waited 
with my left hand on the shutter, obtaining the snapshot when she 


RETURNING TO HER NESTLINGS. 


arrived.—Joun WILLIAMSON. 

A RUSKIN QUOTATION. 
THE BUTTER-MAKING HORSE. (To THe Eprror or “ Country Lire.) 

Sir,—I think your correspondent, *‘ M. C. F.,” in Country Lire of April 4th, 
worked by means of a shaft running underground to the turn-table outside. will find the reference to the unfolding of the horse-chestnut leaves asked for 
The pony isso used to the work that it goes round at the correct speed in Ruskin’s “ Mo- 
without much attention on the part of the driver FF. FRAKES dern Painters,” 

PartlIV., “Ot 

POINT TO POINT RACING Medieval Land- 

To tHe Eprror o1 Country Lire.” scapes: First, The 
Sir,—I was interested to read the article on point-to-point racing in your Fields,” para- 
number for March 28th I notice that your contributor rejoices in the graphs 21 and 22 
fact that the well meant endeavours of the National Hunt Committee to of Chapter XIV. 
put this fine old-fashioned sport on a better and pur€r basis were overborne There is a diagram 
by the Master of Foxhounds Association But he goes on to ask a very on “ The Growth 
pertinent question ; Now that the committee of the latter society have taken of Leaves” ac- 
over the management of these races, are they going to see their job through, companying the 
and see that point-to-point meetings are properly carried out, in the spirit paragraphs. Or in 
as well as in the letter of the law? I may as well confess that the modern Part VI., “Of 
so-called point-to-point has never appealed to me as either a particularly Leaf Beauty,” 
interesting or sporting class of event I have however, been to one or two Chapters I. to X., 
of these meetings this year, and, from what I have seen, it is clear that in some with accompany- 
cases, at all events, the rule ve flags is as good as a dead letter It is true ing diagrams 
there were few flags, but the fences were so cut and arranged that there was ApELA LANGTON 
only one practicable course, and I saw no attempts to go outside the beaten 
track. This may be a form of steeplechasing, but it certainly is not point- 
RUG-MAKING, 


or three point-to-points, one could almost always rely on getting a good hunter : To tHE EpiITor 


to-point racing A few years ago, if one bought a horse that had won two 


nowadays it is no guide at all, as any old selling plater can jump the modern Sir,—I am sending 
course with very little or no tuition This must in a very few years kill what you a photograph 
interest lies in the sport outside that important function, the “ lunch.”—A. B of a small indus- 
try—rug-making — 

WOODED” SHEEP which has lingered 

To tHe Eptror of Country Lire.”’| on and now seems 

SIR 1 was walking in_ the country the other day when I is if it might be 


noticed a sheep with a piece of wood hanging from its neck revived c. J 


Thinking the wood had become entangled in the animal’s wool, LYNE A RUG MAKER AT WORK. 





